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AT THE HORSE SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK—‘‘THE IN AND OUT JUMP.” 
Drawn By Max F. Kierrer.—[See Pace 1134.] 
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forthwith had he alone the power todoit. He would 
certainly give the country honest and economical gov- 
ernment. He would inaugurate a tariff-reform policy 
thorough in its ends, but circumspect and conservative 
. in its methods. He would establish a currency system 
; : furnishing a sufficiency of the circulating medium, 
New York City, NovEMBER 26, 1892. every dollar of which, whether silver or paper, would 
-_—— be readily exchangeable for a gold dollar. He would 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$400 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. altogether abolish the spoils system, and place the 
whole public service on the merit basis. But the 
people should well understand that most of this he 
= cannot do alone. He needs the support and co- 
operation of the majority in the two Houses of Con- 
gress. The majority is in the House of Representa- 
tives absolutely in the possession of his party friends, 
and in the Senate practically so. That Democratic 
majority can help him to speedy and complete suc- 
cess, and it can, on the other hand, hamper his en- 
deavors and thwart his aims. What will it do? 

With regard to the tariff policy the Democratic 

party is substantially united, and there is but little 
difficulty to be apprehended as to the execution of 
the common purpose. On the monetary question 
there are great differences of opinion in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. The movement in favor of the free 
coinage of silver may indeed be looked upon as prac- 
tically dead. But the mania to flood the country 
with ‘‘more money,” to be created by the govern- 
ment, no matter whether that money be good or 
bad, has bred a variety of dangerous schemes, which 
unfortunately have their advocates also among the 
Democrats in Congress. If they should succeed in 
preventing the adoption of a monetary system based 
on the sound principles Mr. CLEVELAND stands for, 
they will furnish the Republicans with an issue of 
the highest importance, on which the Democrats 
would inevitably at the next election lose all the fruits 
of their recent victory. The treatment of*the money 
question by the Democratic majority in Congress 
will be one of the great tests of their sincerity in pre- 
senting a candidate for.the Presidency whose well- 
known opinions on this subject aided most power- 
fully in creating that confidence which made the 
Democratic triumph possible. They should well un- 
derstand that now to repudiate the principles on the 
strength of which the President has been elected 
would be a self-inflicted blow fatal to Democratic 
ascendency for a long time to come. 

As to the reform of the civil service, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND'S own convictions and his resoluteness in en- 
forcing them will in a high degree constitute the 
decisive factor. The President has the power to ex- 
tend the operation of the civil service law over all 
the places under the government to which it may 
possibly be applied. He has also the power, by self- 
imposed rules of conduct, to apply the general prin- 
ciple of the merit system to all appointments made 
by him with the consent of the Senate. In doing 
this he will practically abolish the spoils system for 
his own administration, and set a shining example 
to his successors. That Mr. CLEVELAND wishes to do 
this we have no doubt. We have just as little doubt 
that he will meet with fierce opposition among mem- 
bers of his party of high and low degree. During 
his first Presidential term that opposition advanced 
the plea that the offices were needed by way of re- 
ward and encouragement to keep the party together. 
This plea, although plausible then, is utterly futile 
under the circumstances now existing. 

The Democratic party, which elected Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND on the 8th of November is very different from 
the Democratic party of twenty years ago. The old 
Democracy, although it contained very valuable ele- 
ments, would never have been able to achieve the re- 
centvictory. The party has been made strong enough 
to do that by the accession of a large number of men 
who support it because they see in it not the old 
Democratic organization, but a new instrument of 
progress and good government. These accessions 
of strength would surely drop away again if the 
hopes which attracted them to the Democracy met 
with serious disappointment. They will remain with 
that Democracy which is represented by Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’s well-known principles and aims. Nothing 
would disgust and repel them more than to see the 
Democracy relapse into the ways of a band of spoils- 
men. Nothing will hold them more surely than a 
living proof that the Democracy, not only in theory, 
but in practice, regards public office as a public trust. 
The faithful Democrat, therefore, who has the welfare 
of his party truly at heart,and wishes to keep it strong, 
will be careful not to forget the exigencies of the fu- 
ture over the present triumph. That triumph has 
been: largely owing to Mr. CLEVELAND'S personal 

prestige. But at the close of his second administra- 
tion he will, according to the traditions of the coun- 
try, permanently retire from the Presidency. The 
Democratic party cannot expect to have another can- 
didate of such exceptional popularity as his. The 
strength of the party will then entirely depend upon 

the character it has made for itself, and that charac- 

ter will commend it to popular confidence and sup- 
port in the same measure as it will have been true to 
those principles and views fidelity to which has made 

Mr. CLEVELAND so popular. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND, PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
NVVHE nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND as a candidate 
| for the Presidency by the National Democratic 
Convention in June last was in its way the most 
extraordinary event in our political history. A 
majority of the ‘practical ” politicians of his party 
opposed him, partly because his aims and methods 
were unsympathetic to them, partly because they 
honestly thought that he could not be elected. That 
opposition was carried on in the Convention with 
especial fierceness by the regular delegation from 
his own State, who loudly proclaimed that his nom- 
ination meant inevitable defeat of the party in the 
election. But all this resistance, which, according to 
every political tradition, would have been fatal to 
any man ever so popular, was borne down by an 
overpowering pressure of public opinion coming 
from all parts of the country. This opinion was in- 
spired not only by the universal feeling that in the 
struggle against the policy of high protection Mr. 
CLEVELAND was the logical leader, but also by the 
confidence reposed in his character as a man by all 
classes of the people. According to the testimony 
of the most expert Democratic politicians, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND'S nomination was a foregone conclusion when 
the Chicago Convention met. And as the result 
has amply demonstrated, his election was a foregone 
conclusion as soon as the nomination was made. 
The same influences that compelled the nomination 
of Mr. CLEVELAND effected his election: popular ap- 
proval of the tariff-reform policy he represented, and 
popular trust in the man. 

We are very far from wishing to belittle the ser- 

vices rendered by any one in thestruggle. The Dem- 
ocratic party managers conducted the campaign with 
excellent judgment, energy, and dignity. Eloquent 
speakers and able writers are entitled to much praise 
for their persuasive arguments and stirring appeals. 
Tammany Hall even deserves credit for faithfully 
redeeming its promise to support Mr. CLEVELAND in 
the election after having opposed his nomination, 
and the same credit is due to the politicians of the 
same way of thinking throughout the country, who, 
although disliking Mr. CLEVELAND, loyally per- 
formed what they considered their duty as party 
men. But, while all this is true, none of these per- 
sons or classes can justly pretend that Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND owes his election to them, in the sense that 
without their especial aid he would not have suc- 
ceeded. His majority is so large that he would have 
been elected if Tammany Hall and the State of New 
York had gone against him. He might have lost 
several Southern States and still been elected. The 
campaign managers might have done their work 
ever so blunderingly, and yet the overwhelming 
popular current would have carried him through. 
There is no one orator and no newspaper writer 
whose efforts might not have been spared without 
the slightest danger to Mr. CLEVELAND’s chances. 
All this is amply proven by the fact that in States 
which were given up as lost by the Democrats, 
and in which searcely any work was done, the Dem- 
ocratic gains over the vote of 1888 are as great 
“as those in the States most assiduously cared for. 
Neither can it be said that Mr. CLEVELAND was aided 
by the prestige of his party, for nobody will deny 
that the performances of the Democratic majority 
in the last session of Congress rather diminished 
than increased popular confidence in Democratic 
statesmanship. In short, Mr. CLEVELAND, owing his 
election to the popular strength of his cause and the 
popular confidence inspired by his character, is not 
indebted for his suecess to any man or set of men. 
No gratitude is due from him except to a large ma- 
jority of the American people. He is free to serve 
the country according to the dictates of his con- 
science and his good sense, entirely unembarrassed 
by any sort of private obligation. No President in 
American history except WASHINGTON could enter 
upon the duties of his high office with a prouder 
sense of independence and a stronger assurance of 
being trusted by the people. 

Mr. CLEVELAND is now confronted with the great 
problem of fulfilling the high expectations entertained 
by the people as to the future achievements of the 
man who was nominated and elected on the strength 
of his mental and moral qualities, in defiance of the 
current notions of the ‘ practical politician ” and of 
the evil tendencies in our political life. That he 
honestly means to meet the best of those expectations, 
and that his ideals and purposes are high, nobody 
will seriously question. No doubt he would do it 


It is by no means impossible that in his struggle 
with the spoils politicians of his party Mr. Cleve 
LAND will be compelled distinctly to choose between 
the favor of the party machines, bosses, aud patron. 
age-mongers and the retention with the Democracy 
of those patriotic and enlightened elements which 
recently joined it and gave it its present strength 
We trust that in such an emergency Mr. CLEVELAND's 
decision will be prompt and uncompromising. is 
first administration has given him some valuable ex 
periences. He will remember that most of “a 
spoils politicians, high and low, who prevailed upon 
him, at the expense of his own principles and of j,i: 
fame, to pamper them with patronage to “hold th 
party together,” then turned against him as enemies 
He will remember that those who most severe], 
criticised his lapses on the ground of sound prin 
ciple and good policy remained his most steadf.is: 
and devoted friends. He will remember that ic 
holds his commission from the generous confidence 
of the people of the United States, and not from 
the spoilsmen of his party, who vainly struggled 
to prevent his nomination. He will be mindful 
of the fact that the new Democracy can live and 
prosper only as a party of progress and reform: that 
the greatest service he has rendered to his party in 
the past was to lead it upon that path; that the 
greatest service he can render to his party in the 
future will be to keep it there; and that this is the 
true -way to “hold the party together” for party 
success as well as public usefulness. He will not 
forget that his second and last administration will 
submit his public career to the judgment of history 
without appeal, and that it will depend upon his 
firmness in the right whether or not that judgmeut 
will place him among the greatest in the line of 
American Presidents. 

Neither should the Democratic citizens who are in 
full sympathy with Mr. CLEVELAND'S views and pur- 
poses, and the independent men who cut their old 
party ties to give Mr. CLEVELAND their votes— neither 
should they forget that their duty did not end with 
the casting of their ballots. They may soon see the 
man of their choice grappling with difficulties and, 
antagonisms calculated to puzzle the wisest and to 
stagger the bravest. Then they should not idly 
stand by, abandoning him to his fate. The Presi 
dent lives in a state of siege. Exaction and flat- 
tery, cajolery and threat, constantly bombard him 
in bewildering confusion. The atmosphere sur- 
rounding him is thick with covetousness and de- 
ceit. In choosing his official advisers and aids 
he has only a narrow circle from which to select, 
and our days have not been prolific in statesmen. 
Often will he have ‘to look to his friends in private 
station for counsel, encouragement, and support: 
and that should come to him voluntarily, and should 
be honestly and generously given. He cannot claim 
exemption from just criticism when he errs; but 
when fighting a good fight, against wliatever adver- 
sary, the public opinion of the country should speak 
loudly on his side, and he should be made to feel 
that he has the people at his back. Thus the promise 
of this hopeful situation can be fulfilled, and Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S second Presidency may give the coun- 
try one of the most beneficent and fruitful admin- 
istrations In the annals of the republic. 


A THREATENED INDIAN WAR. 

THERE is threatening news from the West. Reports ar 
that the Arapahoes and the Cheyennes are angry and hav 
declared their intention to go on the war-path. The basis 
of their complaint is the too familiar story of unger and 
fraud. The government is again charged with breaking 
faith with ‘‘the wards of the nation.” 

The Indians who have signified their hostile purpose !)) 
indulging in the ghost-dance were removed from that pz! 
of Oklahoma which was opened to white settlement ]:-1 
April. As compensation for the land that had been take! 
from them they were to receive a sum of money, to be «! 
vided among them, and 160.acres of land for each head of « 
family. The payments of the money seem to have bec 
charged with certain ‘‘lawyers’ fees,” which army officer 
and others on the frontier denounce as fraudulent. ‘1c 
result is that the second payment to each Indian creditor ©! 
the government was $56 instead of $75. 

Besides this apparent swindle in money payments, |! 
Indians say that they are receiving half-rations, and that i- 
ease, the inevitable result of starvation, has made its appei! 
ance. The children are dying, the women have const!)\| 
tion, and the old men of the tribes are so feeble that ti) 
cannot leave their tepees. The despatches which annoul 
this state of affairs say that General MiLEs predicted so! 
time ago that there would bean outbreak. At the same t! 
we are told that the White River Utes ‘‘are again runni': 
wild.” 

Experience teaches us that there is no need of Indian wi! 
and that these conflicts result, as a rule, from wrongs de 
to the Indians. If it had not been for wretched swint 
perpetrated by trusted agents of the government, the hi: 
campaign and the fight at Wounded Knee would not lia 
brought their disasters and fatalities upon the army and |! 
settlers, It is evident that the recent management o! ~~ 
affairs by the politicians is certainly unwise and proba 
corrupt. Indian agents and other government officers 8 
making profit out of the needs of the Indians, and are bres 
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ig the public faith for their own pecuniary benefit, The 
yc sult is, suffering for the Indians who have trusted us, dis- 
ster for the frontiersmen, and death and wounds and hard- 
. ips for the soldiers who are called upon to punish the Ind- 
; ns for resenting with force the fraud upon them. The Ind- 
jin sees death from starvation if he remains at peace, and 
death from bullets if he goes to war; and if he accepts the 
jutter alternative, he sees an opportunity to avenge his wrongs. 
‘he pity of it is that. his vengeance falls upon men, soldiers 
and settlers, whose hatred of his oppressors is as bitter as 
,is own. The fraudulent agent escapes, and the life of a 
worthy soldier like Captain WaLLAacE is offered up in his 
Sead. 

If it is not too late, Secretary NoBLE ought to take into 
.. ious consideration the facts which General Mrues is said 

have already called to his attention. The country is not 
i ely to soon forgive the man or men who may be suspected 
. esponsibility for another Indian war. 


THE CHRISTMAS “HARPER.” 
ir would be rash to say that a more artistic magazine has 
»ver been published than the Christmas Harper that has 
just been issued. It ought not to be necessary to explain 
that the adjective applies to the literary as well as to the 
pictorial contents. Indeed, it cannot be limited even to the 
contents, for the special cover is an extremely effective piece 
of decoration in blue and gold and white, retaining only a 
ceneral resemblance in its design to the cover so familiar 
and endeared to hundreds” of thousands of réaders. As 
hetits a holiday publication, the number is complete in itself, 
und perforce the most striking feature of the téxt is the num- 
ber of short stories. It is well enough known that American 
writers have in this field won a distinguished and peculiar 
success, and the range of their achievement, as well as its 
quality, is here admirably exhibited. Established favorites, 
like Miss WrLKrns and Miss Woo.son, are confronted with 
newer comers who do not fail to sustain themselves even in 
so exacting a competition; for Mrs. McG asson’s “ Fan’s 
Mammy ” is a tragedy in little, as, indeed, is “ Crazy Wife’s 
ship,” which Mr. BUNNER modestly calls a sketch; and Mr. 
\VisTER’s “‘ How Lin McLean went East” is a very charming 
specimen of the serio-comic tale, while Mr. RoBERTs con- 
tributes a striking and suggestive sketch. Miss WooLson 
and Miss Wrixrs have surprises, too, for their admirers, 
for Miss WooLson has seldom offered them so melodramatic 
a story as her Venetian ‘‘ Christmas Party,” while Miss WiL- 
tvs, in addition to her ‘‘ Pastels in Prose,” has attempted 
the dramatic form, and taken the Salem witchcraft for a 
subject in ‘* Giles Corey, Yeoman.” It is to France that the 
American writers of short stories must look for competitors 
as well as for exemplars, and the Christmas HARPER Contains 
an excellent example of the French conte in M. FERDINAND 
Fapre’s ‘‘ Le Réveillon,” illustrated after a very interesting 
and sympathetic fashion by M. Groree Rovx. Indeed, 
the illustrations are not less noteworthy than the things 
illustrated, and the art of the illustrator has scarcely gone 
beyond the work shown here of Mr. ABBEy (in a weird de- 
sign for Mr. BUNNER’s story), of Mr. Du Monn, Mr. Pyzr, 
Mr. Rersnart, Mr. Mowpray, Mr. Frost, Mr. REMINGTON, 
and Mr. SMEDLEY. One of the most striking things in the 
number is a “find” of some quaint and droll drawings by 
‘THACKERAY to his own version of the ballad of ‘‘ Lord Bate- 
man,” with a comment by his daughter, Mrs. Rrrcnte, while 
\ir. Dv Maurger is seen at his best in ‘‘ The Dancing Man 
of the Period.” The dancing woman of the period is treated 
by Mr. BRANDER MaTrHews, who, in ‘‘ A Cameo and a Pas- 
tel,” traces an analogy between the actual amusements of 
the New-Yorker and the amusements of the Romans of the 
decadence. More in the ordinary course of magazine arti- 
cles ave the scholarly paper, ‘A new Light on the Chinese,” 
hy Henry B. McDowkg 11, vividly illustrated with scenes 
from the Californian China by Mr. Wores, and ‘‘Some 
Types of the Virgin,” by Mr. THEopoRE CHILD, with ad- 
tuirably chosen and reproduced heads of the Madonna. 
The number is not only “ worth looking at,” but it is very 
Well worth reading from end to end. - 


WESTERN RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT. 


Tur West is inclined to boast of its fast railroad trains, 
but they are rather the pride of the whole country. They 
ure, perhaps, of no more actual value to the people in com- 
mon than all else that goes to mark the Western spirit of en- 
lerprise, but quick travel between the two great regions is a 
thing of immediate interest and present comfort to all trav- 
tllers, from whatever section. It is an indication of the trend 
of our progress. It shows that presently, as we are moving 
how, there will be no part of the country that will be poorly 
served in this respect. 

There has certainly been a great revolution in railway 
travel west of Chieago,.and it has been recently brought 
whout ‘The time was not long ago when the trans-continental 
touris’ felt his progress materially impeded beyond Chicago 
aul St, Louis, . He wag hurled along to those points by East- 
ttn hulways as if, to quote an American humorist, “all 
aire was greased for the occasion.” Beyond them the 
brake~ seemed hard set on all the trains. But now the East 
ist share with the middle West that credit for quick ser- 
Vice \ lich the Eastern roads used to claim exclusively. To- 
y there are ** fliers” from Chicago to St. Paul, to St. Louis, 
'y Ouchi, and even to Denver, the Coloradan capital being 
‘hed at the end of a second day’s run out from New 


“ure as yet no such swift trains to the Pacific coast; 
i the far Western country there has been a wonder- 
‘uce in railway equipment and in comfort for the 

Heavy steel rails and modern road-bed construc- 
~.y nothing of the now common distribution of pal- 

‘ies on nearly all the roads, render travel in the West 

Very xe What it is in the East. 


ere 


One of the most revolutionary-minded men among the 
Western railway presidents asserts that competition will 
eventually force all the trunk lines to straighten their routes 
and reduce their grades—or abolish the greater number of 
them—so that quick time may be made with heavy trains 
from coast to coast. If that is measurably so, the future 
holds a new outlet for the surplus earnings of the companies 
when the present era of extension and combination shall 
have ended. But how wonderful and admirable have been 
the achievements of the Western roads up to this time! We 
hear the American compared with the English railways to 
the disadvantage of ours; but when it is considered that we 
have been steadily adding populated territory ever since 
railroading began, and that the railroads have led the way 
for population in all the new States, the wonder grows that 
we should de able to ride upon the plains or over the Rocky 
Mountains with far more comfort than Englishmen ride in 
their own country, in better and safer coaches, even if the 
road-beds are not quite so substantial and costly. 


A LETTER FROM THEODORE CHILD. 


In the last number of this paper the sad news of Mr. 
THEODORE CHILD’s death, of typhoid fever, on the road 


between Julfa and Marg, ten miles beyond Ispahan (after ~ 


recovering from cholera at Tabriz),was announced. In the 
brief account of his life and last and fatal journey in Persia 
were included extracts from some of the private letters he 
had sent from that Eastern land. Since then another letter 
from him has been received in New York. It was addressed 
to a member of the firm of Harrer & BRotTHeErs, and was 
written in Teheran, the capital city of Persia, on October 
2d, just one mouth before Mr. Curp’s death. The writer 
says: 

“We have just arrived safely and in good health in the Persian 
capital after a march of seventeen days from Tabriz. We now 
have a good caravan, comprising ten horses and four slaves, two 
slaves for the horses and two for ourselves, of whom one is a cook 
—a fine cook ; but, alas! he leaves us here on account of the cold, 
for we camp out o’ niglits in a tent—one tent for ourselves and 
one for the slaves—and the nights are now superiorly cold. It is 
a hard life we are leading, exposed to all the elements—burning 
sun in the day, cold at night, fearful wind, blinding dust; thieves, 
too, and kicks from horses. The other day Werks got a fierce 
kick on the thigh, but he managed to get over it. At Zendjan, 
where we camped at the gates of the town, thieves came in the 
night, cut the small ropes of the tent, and abstracted one of my 


trunks, containing all my good clothes, linen shirta, etc., over $200 ~ 


worth. They got away with their plunder, and left me with my 
riding clothes alone, and as these are burnt all colors by sun, dust, 
and rain, I cut a poor figure in Teheran, and shall be obliged to 
continue cutting the same poor 
figure until we get to India, 
which ought to be about De- 
cember Ist, as we have still 
some forty days’ caravan riding 
before we reach the gulf. 

“But all this bad luck and 
hard work is compensated by 
the beauty and novelty of the 
country and the people. No- 
thing has yet been published 
about Persia that gives any idea 
of it. Weeks is enthusiastic. He 
paints at sunrise, he paints at 
sunset, and even when he goes 
to bed he continues painting his 
nose with vaseline, in which ope- 
ration I follow his example; for, 
although we are both burnt as 
black as brown niggers, the ends of our noses cannot resist 
the fiereeness of the noonday sun, and they crack and peel, 
and are awful to look upon, -We are gathering heaps of ma- 
terial, and-the little ride from the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf will, I hope, be found interesting by the public. There are 
not many people who have done it, and rough as it is, it is worth 
doing. There ig literally no end of material for illustration, and 
all different from anything either of us has ever seen in any coun- 
try or any book. But what slow work it is! What a long time 
it takes to gather the material! What endless difficulty in the 
way of the artist! These Persians are very fanatical, and at the 
present moment Christians are in bad odor everywhere, so that 
you cannot go and sit down to paint anywhere. In the towns we 
have to get policemen and soldiers to protect the artist, and keep 
the stupid crowd at a distance. ° 

“Teheran is an awfully funny place, a queer mixture of East 
and West, with a great polychrome square that looks like the out- 
side of an ambulant cireus—very comic.” 





Epwis Lorp Werks. 


When stricken with his fatal illness, Mr. Cut_p was on 
his way to India to write a series of papers for HARPER’s 
Maaazing&. His untimely death was a sad loss to literature 
generally, but it is a special pity that he should not have 
lived to carry out his desire to tell the world more than it 
knows of the land of the Shah and of that further India, 
where ancient Eastern civilization refuses to give place to 
the modern ways of the more rugged West. At the Ameri- 
can Chapel in Paris, on the afternoon of November 15th, a 
service in memory of Mr. Camp was held, and Dr. THur- 
BER, the rector, delivered an eloquent eulogy of the gifted 
writer. A large assemblage of English, French, and Ameri- 
can writers, journalists, and artists were present to testify to 
the loss they all felt in the death of one who, when in life, 
had been prominent among them for all endearing qualities. 
Mr. Epwin Lorp Weeks, Mr. CurLp’s companion, after 
burying the body of his friend at Julfa, passed on towards 
India, taking the road to Shiraz. 


SOME RECENT NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 


THE naval and military services of the republic seem to 
have fallen upon evil days. There was a time within the 
memory, not of the graybeards, but of the men who yet 
must be in the youth of old age, when these servants of the 
nation were reasonably sure of the same judgments accorded 
their fellow-citizens engaged in like useful and honorable 
professions and trades. Indeed, the achievements and tra- 
ditions of the army and navy on those friendly seasons 
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were such as to rally most Americans to their defence, and 
in any questions affecting the honor of either service, the 
officer was usually. assumed to be innocent until his guilt 
was proved. 

Unhappily all this is changed; for, owing to the predeter- 
mined judgments of our daily press, the vaguest accusation, 
the weakest falsehood, is sufficient to arouse a hostility 
against the naval or military man, not because he may be 
at fault, but because he is an officer of one of our standing 
forces. Many apt illustrations crowd to point this moral, 
notably the two latest courts martial which have excited the 
rancor of various leading journals. In one case Rear-Ad- 
miral WALKER has been assailed, because he had‘a disagree- 
able public duty to perform and did it. Whhiile his flag-ship 
was anchcred off the principal port of Venezuela during the 
late revolution, the marine guard was sent ashore to protect 
the property and to save the lives of American citizens. 
With an unusual disregard of their duties—for the marines 
are good soldiers—several members of the force smuggled 
rum into the quarters, and became so riotously drunk as to 
be incapable of performing their duties. After the subor- 
dinates had been disciplined, the officer commanding the 
guard was put on trial for neglect of duty. No denial of 
the drunkenness was offered, nor was any effdrt made to 
prove that the responsibility for the want of discipline rest- 
ed elsewhere. The officer contented himself with pleading, 
in bar of trial, not his innocence, but a previous punish 
ment, which he claimed to have received in a public repri- 
mand. 

This excuse seems to be about the Jast that any officer 
should use when on trial for the offence alleged. Very 
justly it was overruled by the admiral, the trial proceeded, 
the officer was found guilty, and was sentenced to an in- 
adequate punishment. Admiral WALKER declared that the 
offence merited a severer sentence, and as a result has been 
virulently attacked, tried, and condemned by the very peo- 
ple who would have attacked, tried, and condemned had he 
acted differently, or if he had not acted at all. The reason 
is plain. They find WALKER a shining mark, and shoot at 
him whenever the mood moves them, especially as he is not 
able to hit back, or to reach the audience which condemns 
him. Not content with this, they find in his review of the 
case another proof that the navy has gone to the demnition 
bow-wows, because of the tyranny exercised by the line, and 
the heart-breaking sufferings of the engineers, who ought to 
be commodores and captains, and command squadrons and 
ships, instead of running mere machines, like their brothers 
in the merchant marine. 
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and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
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of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes: 
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THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Hlustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. ‘Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With lIllus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Molike 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON. COFFIN, 
Author of ‘‘ Boys of ’76,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S.FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


PRUE AND I. By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. ‘Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Il- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. - (/n 
a Box.) 

Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (Ina Box.) Ready shortly. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUB 
will be sent to any acdress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 
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THE HORSE SITOW OF 1892. 
BY CASPAR W., WHITNEY. 


PROBABLY it is characteristic of the New Yorker to give 
the eighth annual show of the National Horse Show Associ 
tion of America no further distinction than the title bestowed 
on this article, but IT plead not guilty in this instance at least. 
There are, in the course of the year, a score or more of horse 
shows held throughout this country, where one may sec 
come very fine stock, but, after all, the one held here an- 
nually is.as its name implies, national, and must therefore 
he known as (he horse show of these United States of America. 

And this vear’s show has been an event in the association s 
history. Jt is very pleasant to record the success of the 
week just closed, before going into the less agreeable task of 
criticising methods and pointing out defects. But before 
that uncongenial labor is entered upon, let us acknowledge 
what reat strides the National Association has made, and 
what it has done for the improvement of our horses. We 
ave apt to refer to it.as being more of a social event than 


auviling else and sneer at it accordingly, No one denies 





- SO INTERESTED IN THE HORSES. 
that it is ind -ed considerable of a social function, but in this 
fact lies the secret of its great success. Tt may be confessed 
that two-thirds of the holders of the boxes and arena seats 
are attracted by the social side of the event, but it remains 
nevertheless true that these have entered their horses, incited 
a spirit of rivalry among those of equal means, and filled 
the coffers of the ussocintion 

Tnfluences of this sort liaave worked the natural result. 
The desire to win has been the means of large sums of money 
being invested in horsetlesh, and the average of the Ameri 
ean carriage and saddle horse lias been raised fifty per cent. 
jn even the last three or four years. It is not many years 
avo When the Park Commissioners were thinking of closing 
the bridle-paths of Central Park, in this city, because they 
were so little used. In those days any horse that would 
carry aman without endangering his life was considered a 
esuddler. Those who remember the first horse show in the 
old Madison Square Garden about ten years ago must have 
stood about the ving in the magnificent new building last 
veek and wondered at the revolution. 1 know I did. 





“SUPPOSE THEY SHOULD KICK 7” 


It is only fair. therefore, when we are criticising, to re- 
member What this associition has accomplished, no matter 
Whether through social hot and be thankful. 


Nothing will show so completely how very carnestly ™ 


SOUTCEeS or 
SO- 
ciety, so called, has stamped the show with its approval 
ws The figures paid for boxes the past few years. Three years 
ago the boxes sold for. T believe, about $18,000. last’ vear 
they brought $34,000. and this year 54.000. The entries 
have grown in the corresponding time from 300 to 1100, 

Iteis true, too, that the improvement in nearly ail of our 
Classes of horses has been due to the lavish expenditure in 
English importations; Wut while it may not be eratifving to 
the American to see our blue ribbons adorning the head- 
Malls of foreign animals, it tas been the quickest and Dest, 
und, in fact, only means of improving our breed, 

We appear now to have reached a condition where it be- 
hooves us to do something more for the American breeder. 
Who naturally looks to the National Association. for protec 
lion sand There is no reason why “society” 
should not have its fad. and go in for hunters and backnevs 
to its heart's content: the latter is the most useful type of 
horse in the world, and we are rapidly cultivating a ‘better 
uppreciation of the hunter, The National Horse Show Asso 
ciation has two missionus—tirst, to encourage and assist breed 
ers: and, second, to educate the people, Who as a mass are 
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unfortunately very ignorant, up to a proper understanding 
of classification. : Wee ‘ 

There is yet another and a third mission which the Asso- 
ciation must undertake if it desires to gain the confidence 
of the public, or, I will go 
further and say, if it w ish- 
es to preserve its good 
name; it must manage the 
disposal of its tickets 
much more fairly than it 
has the past two years, but 
especially this year—it 
must wipe out to a very 
large extent the speculator 
element. Of course it is 
natural that reputable 
speculators get hold of a 
certain number of tickets, 
nnd, indeed. desirable, for 
there are always those who 
Want good seats at) the 
eleventh hour, but the per- 
centage should be exceed- 
ingly limited. 

The handling of the tick- 
ets this year was nothing 
short of disgraceful; at 
least. two-thirds of the 
house got into the pos- 
session of speculators, and the sidewalk outside of the Gar- 
den was simply alive with men who blocked your way and 
wanted tive dollars for dollar and a half seats. One specu- 
lator, ] have been informed on the best autherity, actually 
joined the association, and secured a block of five hundred 
of the choicest seats. The other speculators secured their 
seats by some hocus pocus quite as extraordinary. 

Gentlemen of such social and financial standing in the com- 
munity as Messrs. Cornelius Fellowes, John G. Heckscher, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., H. H. Hollister, F. K. Sturgis, 
Frederick Bronson, Prescott Lawrence, A. J. Cassatt, W. 1K. 
Vanderbilt, E. D. Morgan, F. A. Schermerhorn, et ad., all of 
Whom are directors and officers of the association, can hardly 
afford to be considered in league with hungry ticket specu- 
lators. 

Moreover, the association has outgrown the necessity of 
going out into the highways and by ways for members. The 
time was when almost any one willing to pay ten dollars a 
year was acceptable, but the need of that day-has gone by, 
Next year applications for membership should have some- 
What similar treatment to those made any other organization. 

And when a man has become a member, and paid his ten 
doilars, he should have the only privilege which such mem- 
bership is supposed to convey. Ilis application for seats 
should be tiled up to a certain date. Out-of-town members 
have suffered much neglect in this respect. A trip to New 
York for the sole purpose of securing seats is certainly too 
expensive a luxury, and hence they have been compelled to 
rely on friends who were as helpless as they, or buy their 
tickets from the speculators at exorbitant rates, 

The rule of the almighty dollar was entirely too much en 
éridence at this last horse show. Jt looked, to borrow from 
the prize-ring vernacular, as though every one was out for 
“de stuff.” The café, that heretofore has been reserved for 
club members, was open to all comers; every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry was at liberty to cat, drink, and be merry, where, 
to gain such privileges, many deluded sportsmen had paid 
ten dollars for himself, and another ten very likely for his 
wife, under the impression that it would be reserved from 
the rabble, and where he could get a bite of luncheon and a 
cold bottle. There is no possible excuse for this breaking 
down of barriers, and it would be simple enough to have a 
public drinking-place aside from the club café. ; 

One other thing in this line, the policing at the entrance 
Was ulterly inadequate, the ‘host of speculators was joined 
bv a squadron of cabbies and their runners, and the entire 
alYair of getting in and out to one’s carriage through that 
rabble was simply abominable. Women alone in the after- 
hoon wanting their carriage were pestered and jostled and 
generally made uncomfortable. There is no possible excuse 
for anything of this kind; a few policemen, properly looked 
after. would keep all these pests at the desirable distance. 
The great difficulty, I fear, has been the limited number of 
actual workers among the officials of the association; so 
much has beén left to one or two men that they have found 





‘©, BLUE RIBBON, PLEASE.” 





FORGOTTEN, 


it simply out of the question to attend to all the small details 
necessary in so huge an undertaking, or to even think of all 
that is necessary. : 
_ The stable arrangements could not be bettered under exist- 
me cirenmestances, and the association has been very for- 
Tunate in its superintendent, Randolph, who has certainly at- 
tended lo getting the horses in and out of the ring in the best 
possible manner. Phe stalls, too, have been kept in a cleanly 
condition Which has made visiting the horses not only a 
possibility for the ladies, but an enjoyment. The attendants 
have been respectful and obliging, * 
fo begin with. the time has come now when the associa- 
Nou ean follow out more independent lines than it has here- 
tofore. It was well cnough half a dozen years ago, when 
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nobody took any especial interest in the any, 
it was nip and tuck for existence, to be care u nd 
ont too boldly. The people in those days wer, Mt 
age, even more ignorant on the subject of |); Pi 
are now. That seems rather hard to realize. |), 

Curious that in this vast country, where 4), 
be found everywhere, we should have been sv |, 
fairly well acquainted with him. The dark cs, ane 
tainty have now, however, broken into ones of eS 
prosperity. The National Association is yo |, Sith 
gling for mere existence; it is now wealthy and j) fs 

It is at last in a position where it can exercise ; 
extent the prerogatives invested in it as our Nati 
First of all, before any argument is made, | ack, 
annual show has been created the great success j; 
‘*society,’”’ so called, took it into favor and crow « ; 
ing-ring with hackneys and hunters, the * fads’ oe 
classes of wealthy people. I know it is their ), 
has paid for the boxes at absurdly high prices, ani 
gal son who has squandered his substance in }loc! 
seats at speculators’ prices; but ea 
this year saw the emancipation of 
the association from social slav- 
ery. 

The show has become quite as 
necessary to ‘‘society” as was 
‘*society ” to the show a year or 
two ago. 

To be more explicit, the time 
has now arrived when the asso- 
ciation can live up to its name. 
There are many improvements, 
many changes to be made, the 
boldest and most important of 
which probably would be a more 
clearly defined classification of 
ill the horses. 

It should not be possible for 
the same horse to be entered in 
the harness and saddle classes. 
1 have gone into this subject 
very fully at other times; but 
briefly, a horse cannot, or should 
not, be a national prize winner 
under the saddle and in harness. 
Ile may be a good hack at either, 
and many very good. horses are 
used in this way, but when we 
come to put such an animal into 
the judging-ring as a candidate 
for championship honors in both of these classes. it seen, 
to me we are belittling our standard and asking too mi 
of the horse. And then, too, hunters should not be mivea 
up with saddle-horses. A hunter should not be shown as. 
Park hack, nor rice versa. The hunter is decidediy 1 
Park hack, and to put a Park hack into the ring as a hunt 
is utterly ridiculous. Their conformations are different, their 
gaits are different. 

There should be three classes of hunters, heavy, midi 
and light weight, green and qualified in each, and no ouc hors 
to be entered in more than one class. It has been wes 
some at the show each year to see the same horse ss 
hunter, Park hack, ladies’ hack, in tandem, four, w pur, ¢ 
Exhibitors should be made to choose the class, and the! 
stay in it. 

Ladies’ hunters, I think, should be ridden over the jump: 
by a lady, and all ladies’ saddle-horses should have one «! 
that sex in the saddle. In both tandem and four in banus 
classes separate prizes should be given for driving on!) 
Certainly our gentlemen whips need abundance of practice 
especially in tandem, Last year there was a prize for p! 
fessional four-in-hand whips, but this year even thal Wo 
done away with, and the special for tandem-driving, given 
by Dr. W. 8. Tremaine, a sportsman of Bulfalo, brousk 
out only two entries. . 

Men need encouragement in these classes, and if the ass 
ciation would include them in the prize list every yeu th 
desired entries would shortly be obtained. Classes o! | 
kind don’t fill in a year; it takes time to make thei: popu 

There is one exceedingly important matter to ever) 
interested in the practical results of this yearly show 
that is the improvement of the industrial horse. .\ bes 
ning was made this year in the special prize for pubic he 
soms, but that is not enough. The association shou 
wait for special prizes to be given in these classe. bu 
clude them on the regular list. That is what a nations 
sociation is for; that is where the country at large is to ' 
rive some substantial benefit. A demand in the city tors 
higher grade of the industrial animal means av inpro\ 
ment in the country breeder. 

I would make a feature and give a good prize for s's 
calculated to improve the breed of horses in Ui Hip 
States for general purjfoses. There should be prise! 
dray-horses and the grade of horse used before butche! 
grocer carts and genera) delivery wagons. Such ‘| 
might not fill the first year, but its eventual succes 
be inevitable and the benefit lasting. 

Why has there never been a class for cavalry and a! 
horses? Here is a grade of horse that is exceploniss © 
cult to secure, and one whose demand is grow!) 
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- now the supply, wnich comes chiefly, I — from 

ubiquitous genus the W estern bronco, is _ equate 

vnsatisfactory. Any one wishing positive evidence on 

oe tement need only ask some member of a city troop, 

— afford the luxury of a private horse, what kind 

nie he has getting a suitable charger w henever the troop 

ivred out; or, better still, go up to West I oint, and see 

anited supply and character of mounts furnished by 
vernment for the riding of its future army officers. | 

i) not write of this horse show as au annual entertain. 

- to be enjoyed like the roof performance on top of the 

\ son Square Garden in the summer-time. T do not so 

iit. To my way of thinking, it is our National Horse 

ty which breeders should in time look to for awards 

vouragement and assistance In Improving the horse- 

f this country. oe 

vo National Horse Show Association has every means at 

 hecome such a national body, and its failure to do 

“be attributed to the ‘cold blood” of its stockhold- 
| directors. 

. : — be, and there can be without a great deal of 
more intelligent suggestion and direction of the 
nrizes; alf the special classes now added are of 
‘io value, There dre endless prizes for mate or 
af a certain number of hands, and then for under a 

~ over a certain age, yntil the same animal gets 
if dozen classes, and secures prizes that lave no 
value, and the decision lias taken lots of valuable 
time from the judges and tired the spectators. 
“Piers is a tremendous lot of improvement of this kind 
thar cov | be done so easily. 

My space will not permit me to even attempt to go over 
‘ward critically, [have given most of the page to the 
eeouseion of What, after all, is the more important side of 
i show just now. 

What .. are after and what we need is the education of 


rae peop and the stockholders of the association up to an 


the 
iit 


preci 


any on of the needs of sportsmen, and the opportunity 
+ ijs ussociation has of supplying that need. Once we get 

proper edueation and the proper awarding it will come 
wt onough, 

Fhe horse show part of the week has been an unqualified 
sacress, for the reason that all classes, with the single excep- 

oof the four-in-hands, show a much better average than 
wt year, and this was particularly true in the high-stepper 
yf eeneral earriage-horses, and in the saddle and hunters. 

Fora country with the number of thoroughbreds we have 
‘he eyhibition was miserable, the ribbon going to one far 
froamourbest. ‘The exhibit of coaching stallions was poor— 
ieticient in hock and knee action. Of course the display of 
hackneys was large, and the finest yet seen on this side. 

There were some queer decisions in the huntet classes. 
In the ladies’ qualified hunters up to 165 pounds, Countess, 
which isa clever jumper, but no animal fora woman to ride, 
cot second prize, and in the men’s class, Maud, the high- 
jumper, got second—a very rank decision, as Maud woitld be 

revly untit for the hunting-field. 

The private hansom class showed a couple of suitable 
horses in Rough and Oshawa—Reed Boy being very stylish 
but too small—and several good traps. 

The jumping brought out three very clever ones, Oxford, 
Jack High, and Julep, the latter winning the championship. 
fle sturs Ontario, Maud, Queensbercy, and Transport each 
took a prize, but none fenced up to form. : 

Tie Galloways showed improvement upon last year, but 
Mie judges displayed the usual ignorance, eawaraing the 
prizes to saddle-cobs, and entirely ignoring the claims of the 
omy two or three which properly belonged to the class. 
A Galloway isa miniature vace-horse: if clean thoroughbred, 
sotmuch the better, Mr F. Gebhard’s imp. Rosarium might 
fhove been tinst: Mrs, 8. 8. Howland’s long, low, sporting- 

ike Puck. second; with a possible third to Mr. Charles 
Ptizer’s Tok ouny rate, they came a long way nearer de- 
~iving the vibbons Giaunthe delicate, narrow-chested, short- 
ribbed Clan, : 

Oniy two entries were made in the class for Arabs. Leop- 
ind, atypical specimen of the desert courser, exhibited) by 
Mr. S08. Howland; and Accionista, which, for inscrutable 
reasons, received the first. prize. He does not possess one 
claracteristic of the pure-bred Arab. Coarse and common 
i bis head and neck, plain drooping quarters, tail set low 
ind badly carried, high, heavy, flopping action—in fact, he 
booked and moved.likea Belgian hearse-horse of a low order. 
It would be a difficult matter to decide from the thirty- 
ie horses entered for the blue ribbon in the ladies’ saddle- 
vse chiss What, in the opinion of the public, constituted 
“cucu animal, for in the crowded ring side by side came 
iw weed and weight carrier, the thick-shouldered little cob 
it the rakish-looking hunter, some with mouths but no 

iners, and others without either, good men finding they 
‘their hands full with several of them. The first quali- 

ous In at horse for a lady to ride must undoubtedly be 

‘and manners, then comes a level head, with ease in 
every Tnovement, graceful carriage, and to obtain this there 


must } 


ust Ye plenty of breeding, which will give length and elasti- 
ts. Under no circumstances is a horse needing a martingale 
ves hne for a woman. It looked as though the judges for- 
sui The purpose for which the premium was offered, and 
uried Out many that were better adapted for the purpose 
cified than those finally chosen. Mr. Eugene Higgins’s 
‘lerdale was awarded first-honors, but most decidedly he’ 
typical ladies’ saddle-horse. There were very few, if 
‘etter horses in the show than this grand-made good 
"but on this occasion he was out of his class. 
~ to be regretted that the land of the trotter could only 





“tst prize. Quartermaster had an uncommonly strong 
bucking, and was an easy first, thus reversing the 
Of the previous day, when he succumbed to Chimes, 
i this class, could only get third place, the second 
- 0 Alcantara. This prize, with the $1000 carried off 
~ <unpion in Class 3,and the second in Class 5, makes 
‘tinaster the champion of the show, as far as individ- 
‘nings can be counted. : 
idges had a heavy contract on hand when the gates 


; ‘ lo admit thirty-four horses in harness competing in - 


‘+ Harry Hamlin’s well-known mare Gladys retook 
she is a brilliant mover, but of the light order, es- 
in her loins and middle. Mr. Widener's chestnut 

‘1p. Dorothea well deserved the first prize. She isa 

'W. free-moving mare, with good all-round action. 

id fell to John Jamison’s roan mare Flower of Den- 

“tn exceptionally neat-made one that should certainly 

“en second, and if gifted with a little more speed, 

perhaps have had first. 

By exception of Fred Gebhard’s Highness, the 
‘) Rorses were a poor lot, though broughams were 


icls, 


“1 three sires with four of their get to compete for the- 
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The contest between two such well-known whips as Rich- 
ard F. Carman and T. Suffern Tailer, ** R.R.C.” (whatever 
that means), for Dr. W. 8. Tremaine’s prize of $50 for the 
best tandem driver was watched with considerable interest, 
and though the R.R.C. had Jester, probably the most expe- 
rienced leader in ‘single file” driving either in or out of a 
show ring in the city, he was so far behind in points that he 
could hardly be considered a rival to Mr. Carman, whose 
quick eye, cool head, good judgment, and light hands crown- 
ed him as an expert of the first order, and brought him in an 
easy winner. 

For cabriolet and pair under sixteen hands, fifty per cent.to 
horses and fifty per cent. to carriage and appointments, some 
pretty turnouts with plenty of action were shown. Yet an 
inch and three-quarters is too much of a difference in a pair 
of shy fifteen-hand cobs, and for this reason alone Dr. Webb's 
representatives should have been disqualified, while the sec- 
ond and third awards might not unjustly have been trans- 
posed, 

Pairs of mares and geldings before a brougham in Class 52 
went easily to Mr. Fred Gebhard, who certainly can be com. 
plimented upon the excellency of all the carriages and ‘* ap- 
pointments ” he sent to the show. : 

The prize of $500 for which hackney stallions, winners of 
a first at this: or any other recognized show, were eligible, 
brought only four to the front—Bontire, Berserker, Glendale, 
and Beau Lyons. After a long inspection of Glendale, the 
two former were chosen for final trial. Berserker is a brill- 
iaut mover, going with dash and courage, and carrying him- 
self in proud and perfect style. Bonfire is a good goer, but 
does not perform with the resolution and boldness of the 
son of Matchless of Londesboro’. After a patient inspection 
and testing by points, Bonfire was declared champion, 

Six only of the ten entries for the Conehing Club's prize 
for the best four-in-hand road ‘team came to time; Eugene 
Higgins’s was the only team that had not previously been in 


competition for other four-horse honors, and his four well- 
matched black- browns were much superior to those of his 
opponents, and richly deserved the cup. 

A fairly good selection obeyed the bugler, and paraded 
round the ring for the prizes offered under Class 47—single 
carriage-horses. “The correctness of the awards may justly 
be called in question, for there were many better goers, bet- 
ter looking, and of more perfect conformation than Harry 
Hamlin’s brown mare Queen, first. T. E. Gordon’s Ted 
Castle, second, deserved first, but his owner is a dealer, and 
this may have something to do with it. He showed a grand 
type of carriage-horse, full of quality and-real good points. 

There was a merry lot of ponies under saddle, making a 
good show. The conclusions of the judges were difficult to 
understand, as many of the best lookers and performers 
failed to attract their attention; in their tinal decision they 
came to grief in bestowing first on Lady Derwent, a mare 
with the worst hind quarters in the whole lot, and in no way 
equal to many that were entirely overlooked. 

In Park fours the competition was between Mr. Joseph 
E. Widener and Mr. T. Suffern Tailer. The latter was far 
outclassed by the Philadelphia representative with his well- 
matched imported chestnut mares, They all moved in good 
form, and if they had measured another inch would have 
been a model turnout, That Mr. Tailer should have his 
lazy-backs up was indeed astonishing for one who has had 
his experience. 





A HORSESHOW TRAGEDY. | 


{In the Park Team Clase (fonr-in-hand) there were only two entries— 
those of Mr. Jos. E. Widener, of Philadelphia, and Mr. T. Suffern Tailer, 

R.C.. of New York. Appointments counted 50 per cent., and horses 
50 per cent. The contest was very close, Mr. Tailer losing chiefly because 
“he had neglected to let down the lazy-backs, and because he had buckies 
on the cruppers,”] 


Ir was in the gorgeous Garden, and a nation’s steeds were 
there— 

There were steeds of. finest mettle, there were steeds be- 
yond compare; 

There were hunters by the dozen, there were hackneys by 
the score; : 

And the Few were in the boxes and the Million had the 
tloor. 


All the interest of the ladies, all the ditto of the men, 

It was centred not in hackneys, not in Shetland ponies 
then, 

Not a hunter held the masses, but they every single one 

Came to see T. Suffern triumph over Mr. Widencr’s son. 


Oh, T. Suffern had a record—’twas a record fine to see; 

He had driven Mr. Bennett in artistic old Puree 

Seven times about the city, seven times about the town, 

And he'd pulled the best of tooling forty-seven seconds 
down. 


He was called the toolest tooler that had ever tooled a team, 

And his title was the envy of all cabbies in the stream.* 

He'd become the great authority on roadsters and on 
gaits, 

For the Fix de Siecle monthly and -the Sunday Syndicates. 


He had taken highest honors at the University, 

And was known to Equine scholars as a double ROR-C. 

And a ringing shout of welcome came from many a 
thousand throat 

When he stepped before the public in his long green 
driving coat. 

For the other, he’d no record save in Philadelphia town; 

He had never had the cables with /és glory weighted down. 

He had never tooled a party on the hard highroads of 
France— 

Though, no doubt, he would have done it if hed ever 
had the chance, 


He was faithful and ambitious, and he’d practised on the 
ways I 

Of that quiet grass-grown city of the Pennsylvaniays; 

And by wondrous assiduity—there is no doubt of it— 

He had learned to tell the difference “twixt a blinder and 
an bit. 

There were those who would have backed him ‘gainst the 
world both near and far a 

Had the contest been a road team ‘gainst a Broadway 
cable-car, ’ 

But who dared not stake their money when the contest 


came to- be eee : f 
An Unknown from Philadelphia ‘gainst a New York R.R.C. 


All is silence in the boxes, all is silence on the floor, 
Every eye is concentrated on the broad arena door; 
* Swim, 


Many hearts are throbbing madly, many hearts are faint 
with fear, 

As the doughty Park-team drivers on the soft tan-bark 
appear. : ‘ 

Ifow the fans do flirt and flutter as the R.R.C. drives by! 

How the Quakers who've come oyer to the contest. sit and 
sigh! 

How the sympathetic smiles of all the Philadelphian greet 

As he drives his chestnut horses, bred and broke on 
Chestnut Street! 


Up and down the vast arena speed the champion and he 

Who has dared to stund before him for a smiling world 
to see, 

How the public nose is tilted at the Philadelphian’s whim 

In supposing for a moment that there's any chance for him! 


How —but why that sudden groaning, why that awful 
burst of tears, ‘ 

In the boxes? From the Million why that sudden burst 
of cheers? 

Why that gasp from the Four Hundred? "Tis a bitter, 
bitter cup, 

sut T. Suffern’s rules endangered. See! tix lazy hacks 
are up! 


What is worse —QO dread unhappy thing! O moment 
fraught with rue! 

Can the things our eyes do now behold be truly, truly true? 

Can it be that on the harness of our famous champion 

There are cruppers that have buckles — highly ornate 
buckles—on? 


Tt is true! And Tailer sees it-—but too late to take them off. 

Hear the Philadelphian’s cheering! Hear the horsy Briton 
scoit! 

very judge’s brow is wrinkled; and their stony glares 
reveal al 

That Manhattan’s cause is Jost without a chance for an 
appeal. 


And the news is flashed to Quakertown: ** The victory is 
won. 

Sound and crack again the old cracked bell for Mr. 
Widener’s son. 

Grant a pardon to the people who have dwelt below the 
line. . 

Let's know no north of Market Street, no south—let all 
combine. 


‘Let us raise a noble statue to this fellow of renown, 
And inscribe on it in golden script, ‘His Lazy-backs were 
Down.’ 
Let the world. bend low before him, and acclaim with 
mighty shout ; 
Greatest honor to the youngster that has knocked an R.C, 
> out. 


* Let us thank likewise the other, that defeated champion, 

Who did much to help us on to this great triumph we 
have won 

By forgetting when competing for the Silver Tooling Cup 

That he'd buckles on his cruppers, and his Jazy-backs 
were up.” Joun Kenprick Banas. 
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A GENTLE CONSPIRACY. 


Hil. Professor had come to New York, accom- 
anied by Patience. Thev had take 2 

} : y Patience. ley had taken rooms 
Within sightof the unfinished Washington Arch, 

and were experiencing the first discomforts of 
hourding. Boarding - houses are alike in the 

; but individually each has its own separate discom- 
Boarding - houses are iconoclastic, favorable to the 


hoo 


tT pessimism and dark-eyed melancholy, and the 
Journers recognized the fact in a.general-way. Per- 
it Would be better to say'that they experienced the 
Without being aware of the cause; but it was a case of 
}—at least so the Professor said. The work of his 
is limished, and the Truths of the Soul was in manu- 

Ever since the Professor had left the chair of 
live Theology in a fresh-water college he had been 


eng Yous , 
Neised upon the work, As the book had progressed, Pa- 


Hence hind 


world 





Hut crown, and they were the only two things in the 
that the Professor cared for. He drew a modest pen- 
he college, and upon it he had lived for eighteen 
sharing With his granddaughter. When the work was 
«Professor deemed it necessary to come to. New 
id a publisher, and almost at the same time he 
| Patience bad reached womanhood. This latter 
‘i lim somewhat. He had not thought over the 
1, or anticipated it. It was, however, exceeding- 
that Patience had grown. Had it not been for 
careful management of the household the, Pro- 
never have been able to exchange the little 
‘© upper part of the State for the metropolis— 
of the Soul-were altogether too absorbing to ad- 
mundane facts. The turning-point had been 
vever, and the Professor said to himself that 
ils life might be given up to Patience, provided 
roused ho controversies in which he would be 
ter. That the book would create a stir, the 
lessor had no doubt, and he felt that the goal 
Was near at band. 
lable friend in New York was Frank Gilbert, 
young artist whom he had entertained at moder- 
immer previous. The disinterestedness of the 
iship might be open to question, but such an 
tered into the Professor’s mind, and Patience 
cious of it. Gilbert had secured the boarding- 
' them at the Grand Central Depot. He had 
na cab, had seen the cabman duly paid,-and 
; forwarding of the two trunks that made up 
Hossessions. He even broke an engagement to 
echt, only to find that the two had sought their 
‘ight o'clock. The next day the voung man 
‘sit, and saw both Patience and her grand- 
latter he gave much information on the sub- 
crs, and addressed half a dozen cards of in- 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


troduction to the men he knew and had worked for. Gil- 
bert felt a little doubtful regarding the success of the Pro 
fessor with these particular publishers, for the majority of 


their books did not seem to harmonize with the 7ruths of 


the Soul, but he was going to leave no stone unturned. As 
he explained to the Professor, an outsider knows no more 
about the publishing business than a cat knows about the 
science of color. The young man seemed so intensely in- 
terested.in the subject of the book and its publication that 
Patience was particularly pleased, and the Professor threw 
off the cloak of boarding-house gloom that had already en- 
veloped his mind. 

When the future of the book had been discussed in the 
most optimistic spirit, the only question being, apparently, 
which house should jJend its imprint to and share the suc- 
cess of the great work, Gilbert turned to more congenial 
subjects. He told of what was going on in music, who had 
painted the best pictures at the exhibition, what plays bad 
scored the greatest success of the season, until Patience grew 
bright at the stories of the world just about them. Then he 
discussed the Washington Arch, and told of its origin, point- 
ing out the place he had sat that pleasant April day beneath 
the shadow of the original arch of wood, and had watched 
the army of citizen soldicrs until his eyes were weary with 
the display. In fact, the young man played his cards ex- 
tremely well, and ended his visit by asking Patience to ac- 
company him to the opera on the afternoon of the morrow. 
The Professor was too busy with his work to appreciate any- 
thing or anybody but book stores and publishers, and as he 
promised to be hunting the latter, Patience accepted the in- 
Vitation. 

Gilbert went back to his studio, and settled himself in his 
easy-chair without any thought of work. A_ half-finished 
sketch in oils hung on the easel before him, and he surveyed 
it dreamily. The canvas was unmounted, and the four cor- 
ners curled up unevenly, hiding part of a spray of apple 
blossoms that served as a slight background, and making an 
irregular octagon about the face in the centre. It was the 
face of a young girl, and the artist had caught all the inno- 
cence of youth that looked out from a pair of solemn blue 
eyes—too solemn they seemed for one so young. The throat 
was but half painted, and the dark hair was indistinct, 
merging into the gray of the canvas. Frank Gilbert puffed 
slowly on his well-beloved brier as he cocked his head first 
to one side and then the other, squinting terribly all the 
time. Then he looked up towards the ceiling, and breathed 
forth a eclumn of smoke with a haif-sigh. ‘‘ Poor little 
thing!” he said, half aloud; ‘‘it’ll be horribly stupid for her.” 
His eyes then wandered slowly about the room, as if taking 
a mental inventory of the contents. There was a perfect 
armory above the fireplace—all sorts of diabolical instru- 
ments of war hung in artistic confusion; and in one corner 
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rested several musical instruments that originally belonged 
to the.stringed order, but which now were deprived for the 
most part of that necessary adjunct. In the other corners, 
and littered generally about the room, were costumes, and 
curious bits of furniture, together with all sorts of odds and 
ends that an artist loves to collect, and fails to care for when 
he owns.. Gilbert took all his properties in with a glance, 
and then returned to the contemplation of the sketeh. 

‘*T wonder what she'll say when she sees it?” he remarked 
to himself. ‘* Perhaps she will consent to sit, and then the 
Academy will be so much the richer.” He was silent for a 
few minutes, and then added, with emphasis: ‘She's’ a 
mighty fine girl, and I’m sorry for her with that prosy old 
Professor. I reckon I know her well enough to escort her 
around—or will before long.”” And Gilbert laughed a light, 
most peculiar little laugh, as though pleased with some idea 
that had just come. 


The Professor started out the next morning with the manu- 
script of his beloved book, and had not returned when Gil- 
bert called at one o'clock. 

‘*T have not the slightest idea of ‘an opera,” laughed Pa 
tience, as they walked towards Broadway to takea car, “| 
only know a very little music, and none of the Meistersinger.” 

‘Tt is extremely beautiful,” commented Gilbert, secretly 
envying the delight of the girl, and the pleasure she would 
feel at witnessing her first grand opera. He was proud to 
be with her, too, for though she dressed plainly, it was all in 
perfect taste, and her face was animated and beautiful. As 
they rode up the busy thoroughfare, Gilbert told her so much 
that she confessed to him that it was probably homesick 
ness that had made her feel so gloomy the night before; and 
though Gilbert agreed with her in words, he felt that the 
boarding-house melancholy had already cast its blight, and 
that upon him rested her only hope to brighten her hfe—and 
this thought pleased him. 

Throughout the magnificent overture Patienee sat like one 
enthralled, and when the curtain rose upon St. Katherine's 
Church and the organ pealed forth, she gave a gasp of won- 
der. It was so. beautiful and so strange! Gilbert ‘himseif 
was infected with her happiness. Herr Fischer as Hans 
Sachs seemed never so strong. The young knight who 
struggled for the prize was perfect. All the life of quaint 
old Nuremberg of the sixteenth century seemed real, and 
Gilbert forgot that the shoemaker’s house was impossibly 
small and the street out of artistic proportion. He forgot 
all this, and shared the delight of the girl with him. Be- 
tween the acts she said very little, and when the curtain fell 
on the final scene, she seemed loath to depart. 

‘*A veritable fairyland,” laughed Gilbert, somewhat em- 
barrassed by her silence. 

She turned towards him quickly, as though struck by a 
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sudden thought. ‘‘ No,” she answered; ‘‘it seemed real to 
me—beautifully, solemnly real.” When they reached the 
street, she turned to him again. ** You must be very happy 
in vour art. I never knew before to-day what art was; and 
it seems so wonderful, [—1 am almost afraid.” And she 
ended with a nervous little laugh. ; 

‘You must let me be your guide,” remarked Gilbert, not 
knowing What else to say. He did most of the talking all 
the way down, but neither he nor Patience could remember 
what had been the topic. ; 

The Professor was in his room when Patience sought 
him. He seemed tired and decidedly low in spirit, and his 
cranddaughter was touched. ; 

Any success, grandpa?” she asked, softly, bending and 
kissing him. 

‘No.” he answered, slowly, with an evident attempt at 
hopefulness. “There seems to be little demand for books 
like mine; but I probably saw the wrong people. os 

“Of course!” replied Patience, with conviction. * rhe 
right ones will be sure to publish it. There was never any- 
thing like it, and some people are awfully conservative, just 
because they don’t know.” 

And then they drifted into a quiet litle chat about the 
book, covering ground that they had been-over often and 
often before. The cheerful tone of the girl put despondency 
to momentary flight. and the Professor grew elated over the 
prospect. After all, it was only an extension of anticipa- 
tion: the day of realization was sure to come. 

The Professor went forth the next week full of hope, car- 
rving the precious manuscript of his book with him, while 
Patience remained within the house, recalling every moment 
of the opera. She lived in a grand dream, until her father re- 
turned in the evening,tired and fretful, and she then diverted 
her attention to him. A sturdy little champion was she, 
brimming with life and hope. Disappointment to her was 
vegative, for all things, to her thinking, were finally at- 
tained. Her creed was decidedly optimistic, and her hori- 
yon was rosy with hope, although dark clouds were over- 
head, She was never reasonable, but it was probably better 
so. Several davs went by, and Gilbert called while the old 
man was absent. Patience had remained within-doors, and 
the artist saw that she was tired and pale, though she con- 
fessed to no weariness. 

*\T want you to come up to the Water-Color Exhibition,” 
the voung man said, as she grew red beneath his earnest 
gaze and sympathetic inquiries. 

She was glad to go, and in a few minutes they were walk- 
ing up the avenue. 

* How's the book?” asked Gilbert, not feeling any partic 
ular interest in its fate. 

Patience shook her head.-* Poor grandpa!” she said. “ He's 
nearly discouraged. He has seen dozens of men, but they 
have all declined even to read it. They say there’s no mon- 
ey in such works. The idea of money!” she added, with 
fine scorn, ‘As if that was everything, or, in fact, had any- 
thing to do with Truths of the Soul!” 

* Er—yves,” suggested Gilbert, mildly. ‘* but publishers, 
you know, have to consider the financial question. You 
see, it's a matter of business.” 

‘**T suppose so,” retorted Patience, with some warmth. 
‘They don't go into it for the fun of the thing; but they 
might remember that grandpa has spent years in writing it. 
It's awfully discouraging.” 

Yes,” assented Gilbert; ** but undoubtedly he will have 
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might do something to prove himself an ordinary mortal. 
He thought himself blushing, and actually grew uncom fort- 
able. . 

MT What are you going to do with it?” asked Patience, 
when the street was gained. *s ; , 

1 shall keep it,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ unless, he. added, with 
a smile, ** you will accept ” es 

Patience shook her head. ‘‘ That would not do,” she an- 
swered, and then Gilbert felt as though he had proved him- 
self altogether too ordinary a mortal. 

“ Good-by,” said Patience, as they reached the door of her 
abiding-place; “‘come soon again. I can never forget that 
picture, and it was so good of you to offer it to me. Don’t 
think me ungrateful.” 

“It’s yours,” said Gilbert, as he walked away and com- 
muned with himself. “So am I. Will she refuse me as she 
did the picture? Confound it, I'm no demi-god! Perfection 
and art are not allied, not by a—a—” and he forgot to finish 
the sentence, as he drew forth a cigar, wondering if she 
would object to smoke. She had made no objection in the 
country, but now it was different. 

The Professor met Patience in the hall as she entered. 
He led her into the room, and closed the door with caution. 
There was a brightness in his eye that told of success, and 
Patience beamed accordingly. 

‘At the very last place on my list,” began the Professor, 
in a solemn tone, ‘they told me to leave the manuscript 
with them to consider.” The load settled again on Pa- 
tience’s heart. ‘‘ They will let me know in a few days,” 
continued the old man, ‘‘and then, my little girl—” Here 
he leaned over and kissed her affectionately. There was no 
doubt in the Professor’s mind but that his book would be 
accepted. No other publisher had offered even to read it. 
‘The very last place,” said the Professor again. *‘ One of 
the oldest houses in the country.” 

“I'm so glad,” responded Patience—*‘ so glad.” 

‘I thought you would be,” answered her grandfather, 
fondly. ‘It means a great deal.” 

* And you think they’ll—they'll be sure to—” 

“To publish it?’ interrupted the Professor, hastily. 
* Why, of course. Nobody else would read it, and it has to 
be read to be appreciated.” 

Patience kept all further doubts to herself, but she was 
far from being convinced in her own mind. ‘‘I’ve had 
such a delightful time at the Art Exhibition,” she said. 
* Mr. Gilbert has painted such a beautiful picture of the old 
house.” 

** Well,” replied the Professor, dryly, as though the re 
were unworthy of thought at the moment, ** his introduc- 
tions were of very little use.” 

* Yes,” answered Patience, stopping a moment at the door 
of her room, ** but, then, he did the best he could.” 

To Patience the succeeding days were haunted by the 
shadow of uncertainty. She hoped, and prayed as well, that 
her grandfather's quest for a publisher had ended, but she 
felt that he was altogether too sanguine. The old man took 
her out every day, and was in the gavest of moods. He ac- 
companied her to service at Grace Church, and told her of 
old New York. He took her down town, and lost himself 
two or three times in his anxiety to show her everything. 

‘For, you know,” he answered one day when Patience 
protested against him tiring himself by these excursions, 
‘that it may take a long time to revise the Truths when it 
gets in type, and I want you to have something to think 
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again, she turned a reproachful glance ‘ 

He was seated in the ea. his ioows sy 0 
while his.body swayed to and fro. His face w-., 
and his eyes blinking as he sought to speak ‘ee 
were fixed and powerless. Patience gave a wild ; 
her it seemed a sudden visitation from God to 
for his wickedness. She flew to his side, and the 
the room, calling for help. 

Melancholy dpes not kill pity, and the boarder. . 
his aid. The old man was lifted on to the bed poe 
soon appeared in answer to the thoughtful sumo 
landlady. 

‘*Humph!” remarked the doctor, after he had », 
examination; ‘‘a stroke of paralysis. He must “ 
unduly excited.” 

Patience nodded—she could not trust herself to < 

The doctor bent over the stiff figure for a mon), 
guess we can get him through all right,” he annouy 
paring some remedies. 

All night Patience sat at the bedside of her cra; 
He had revived under the doctor’s care, and wa- 
The manuscript of the book, that had fallen from P 
hand, was now scattered all over the room, beariny 
marks of those who had gathered there. Not u1: 
morning did Patience pick them up. She saw 1), 
sion of divine wrath in her grandfather’s attack 
judgment upon profanity. It was so horrible—lik. 
nightmare to her—and she prayed unceasingly 1)); 
the long dreary night. q 
tured landlady entered and compelled. her to take s 
while she promised to watch at the bedside. 


pu 
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Tired out, body and soul, Patience fell asleep, snd vw 


she waked it was nearly noon. She hurried into |.y » 
father’s room, and started as she saw Gilbert sente:; 
while her grandfather still slept. 


to the girl. 

‘*The doctor has been here,” said Gilbert, as j), 
closed the door, ‘‘and sees a change for the bett 
medicine is inside, with directions to give him wily 
wakes.” 

_** But how came you here?” stammered Patience 1 
suddenly that her hair was disordered, and that no | 
been bestowed upon herself. 

‘*T claimed the privilege of an old friend,” he said . 
‘‘and I will return to-night, and watch while you «); 

“Oh no,” answered Patience, hurriedly. 

** And why not?” asked Gilbert. ‘You must slec) 
you get a professional nurse instead?” 

Patience thought over their depleted finances, bu! 
answer. 

* That's all right,” at last said Gilbert, firml) 
come. Don’t worry now, for the doctor says he wi)! |) 


ter;” and without waiting for any remarks. Gilbert tock |). 
hat and coat and went out, interviewing the landlady ou | 


way. 


** It’s nice to have such a good friend,” remarked thi ps: 
sonage as Gilbert went away, ‘‘ aud Miss Lester needs 


unhappy.” 


Gilbert returned that night, bringing with him scine t 
‘You need something to cheer you up,” hie said, a+! 


ers. 
gave them into Patience’s hand, and she smiled sacly 

‘Poor grandpa!” she answered, irrelevantly; °° |i 
scious now, but cannot speak. 


Early in the morning the |.) ;,, 


The young mar put lie 
fingers to his lips and stepped out into the hall, beckoyjy 





The doctor doesn't approv 





about.” 

Patience smiled. She did not tell him of that new world 
of music and art, the recollections of which drove all other 
thoughts away. The busy world, that surged about the 
lower part of the city did not appeal to her. It seemed so 
merciless, so selfish. What chance had she and her old 
grandfather in a battle with such odds? It made her rec- 
ognize her helplessness, and forced the unpleasant convic- 


of your watching, for it might worry him, and it would 
impossible to explain matters to him.” 

Gilbert nodded. ‘* Was the attack sudden?” he asked 

“Yes,” replied Patience, her face crimsoning at the thieoug 
‘his book came back, and he was awfully disappointed 
—-and it was very sudden.” 

* Poor little girl!” said Gilbert, softly. 

* Don’t think that 'm not grateful,” returned I: 


ience, joyfully; ‘‘ but, you 
1e book published at once.” 
arted the subject, and felt 
vy regarding it. He knew 
’ and that the road to am- 
: t were set up to impede 
do anything anyway, so 
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he safely mentioned the opera. Thereupon Patience took 
the cue, and went into eestasies over it, and talked about 
it until the doors of the exhibition were reached. 

The rooms filled with paintings startled her, and she 
scarcely knew where to begin; but Gilbert took her in hand, 
and brought forth a catalogue. 

Isn't it beautiful?” she whispered. 
ful.” 

She felt the same awe that she had experienced at the 
opera; but Gilbert, though thoroughly artistic, had no such 
feeling. There were but a few people in the rooms, and 
when he spoke, it was above a whisper. He gave sundry 
little bits regarding the various artists, their methods and 
fancies, and somehow it jarred upon Patience. | Criticism 
spoiled her enjoyment. 

* What do you think of this’ remarked Gilbert, stopping 
before a painting entitled ** Spring.” There were several 
maidens romping in a meadow, and the effect was beauti- 
ful to Patience. ** Danvers did this. He’s a pretty good 
draughtsman, but as giddy as a butterfly. He's forever 
finding new models, and exulting over them until the next 
one comes along. That's why his figures lack character. 
He's too cosmopolitan. He—" 

** Please don't,” whispered Patience, looking at him so 
solemnly that he smiled and stopped short. Suddenly the 
girl gave a subdued cry. ; 
‘You did this,” she said, turning to Gilbert—*" you did 
this.” , 

He nodded in reply. It was a single figure of*a girl in 
Puritan dress, and though not a portrait or intended for one, 
suggested Patience, while in the background stood the little 
cottage where the girl had lived. She recognized it in a 
moment, and turned to the catalogue: * 667—‘ A Vanished 
Day ’—Fravk J. Gilbert,” was all it said; for there was no 
price given. Patience did not recognize the suggestion of 
herself, but was lost in contemplation, while Gilbert was a 
jittle nervous to know what she would say. 

Suddenly she turned. “* A Vanished Day,’ ” she repeated, 
softly, and Gilbert saw that tears were in her eyes. ** It is 
wonderful. IT cannot say anything, Mr. Gilbert, but I wish 
that you could know how I feel.””” Her eyes sought the pie- 
ture again. ‘‘It is beautiful,” she murmured, ‘and you 
did it.” ; 

An ancient dowager with a girl in tow heard the remark, 
and pressed up closer to see the picture, and then turning, 
adjusted her lorgnette and stared a moment at Patience and 
Gilbert. The girl flushed under the scrutiny, but Gilbert 
Was not at all disconcerted, and knew what she Was saying 
When the dowager whispered to her companion and then 
glanced at the picture and back to Patience. 

Then Patience spoke. “If you won't mind,” she said 
turning away from the picture,‘ we will go now, I have 
no interest in the others. It was very good of you,” she 
continued, softly, as they went down stairs—*' very good. 
It is wonderful to be able to paint like that:” and there was 
something so reverential in her tone that Gilbert wished he 
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tion upon her mind that the silence of the publishers was 
not as reassuring as it might be. Gilbert called as often as 
he could with propriety. If she was out, he came again the 
next day, and if he saw her, he allowed a couple of days to 
elapse. She enjoyed these calls, during which they Went 
for a walk, but she would not go to the opera again or accept 
any of his invitations. 

‘Grandpa needs me,” she would say; and though the ex- 
cuse seemed insufficient to the young man, he did not press 
the point. So he continued to call, and each time grew more 
absorbed in the girl, and almost unconsciously they came to 
have things in common. Gilbert was full of tact and sym- 
pathy, and the girl recognized this, and enjoyed question- 
ing him and listening to what he said. Three weeks went 
swiftly by, and during that time the artist had become a 
portion of Patience’s life and thought, and she was blind to 
the inevitable and happy in the present, except when she 
sighed at her grandfather’s lightness of heart. But never 
by a word did she destroy the fool’s paradise in which the 
old man lived, although she communicated her doubts to 
Gilbert, who was very non-committal. 

One evening as Patience and her grandfather sat and 
talked in his room a parcel was brought up. It bore the 
mark of the publishing firm, and the old man took it with 
trembling hands. 

‘* Here we are,” he cried, after having bowed the maid 
out; ** probably all the printed sheets at once. My! my!” 
he added, in mock grief, as his fingers fumbled with the 
string, * weeks of labor ahead of me.” 

Patience drew nearer to him, but the light had gone out 
of her eyes and her heart throbbed painfully. She was 
armed against disappointment. Finally the Professor un- 
tied the string and opened the wrapper. Inside was the 
manuscript of Truths of the Sou/, and on the top lay a letter. 
Patience gave a gasp, but the old man grew fairly rigid as 
he picked up the note. : hw 

a com ake rent We regret to say that we are un- 
able to undertake the p ishing your interesti ‘ 

Frohearme ioe Fa hing of your interesting work, 

he Professor read no further. His face grew livid. The 
paradise of the past few weeks had faded. The dread reali- 
ty seemed too much. Patience was about to go to his side 
when her grandfather rose from his chair. His eyes were 
wild, his mouth closed in wild bitter despair. He held the 


bundle of precious manuscript aloft, and with all his force 
dashed it to the ground. ; 


53 Db— it!” he cried, 

Patience started at the word. Never had the mild old 
man used such an exclamation before. Her face crimsoned 
With horror and mortitication, while bitter tears filled her 
eyes. She knelt on the floor to gather up the scattered 
pages and to hide her face from her grandfather It seemed 
as though all her life had been crushed by that awful exhi- 


bition of anger and terrible word. She proceeded slowly 
with her task, never once , 
Was silent. 
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a looking up, while her grandfather 
Vhen all the leaves had been gathered together 


‘‘but you know how sick people are. I can never | 
your kindness in offering to be nurse, but he needs ni 
“T understand,” Gilbert said, taking her hand in |i 
I want you to promise to send for me if you nee: 
thing.” 
**T will,” answered Patience. 


But we know you,” she added. 

* Well, go 
silence that had fallen upon them; ** Tl) be around | 
row.” 


That night as the girl stole to her grandfather's beds 


he opened his eyes, and murmured, ** My book. 
‘* Yes, yes, grandpa,” came the whispered «>>! 


* That's all right;” and the old man closed his eyes #20! 


By morning the patient was able to articulate, “i!)) 


culty, and when the doctor called, he found the oid mai! 
*‘TLhave given him some quieting mistur 


a nervous state. 
remarked the doctor as he stood in the Jall with Ps! 
‘*but he seems dreadfully worried over some |! 
must be kept as quiet as possible.” 


Gilbert came in almost immediately after, havine me! 


spoken with the doctor in the street. *‘He must ! 
fied,” said Gilbert, after the greetings were over i: 
man’s words had been repeated. 
Yes,” answered the girl, patiently and absen'!) 
wish he could; it would help him.” 
** What’s your middle name?” demanded Gilbe: 
Patience looked surprised, but answered, ** Warr) 
‘* Patience Warren Lester,” repeated Gilbert: 


A 7 ° ee Toykins 
name. Mine’s not beautiful—my middle name; 1! 51" 


Now I'll tell: why I asked. We must form a partny 
nominal one— Warren & Jenkins, publishers.  \\ 
get that book in type, and Jet your grandfather « 
proofs; then he'll be better.” 

Gilbert did not say that the doctor had shook 
gravely and said ‘‘that it was only a question ©! 
that if the old gentleman didn’t worry he might |i) 
months.” ; 

‘But the money ?” gasped Patience, when Gillet 
folded his scheme. : 

“Oh, that’s all right.” returned Gilbert, with 
air; “it’s only a little, and it must be done for Us 
your grandfather.” . 

** But,” objected Patience, ** it doesn’t seem— — 
“Pooh!” interrupted Gilbert, ‘‘ it’s an investmen 
always make money on a good book.” A truls! 

way, that publishers will not dispute. 

** Well,” said Patience, convinced, ** it might de 
den light broke over her, and she caught Gide 
** Tt is so good in you,” she said, ‘* so thoughtful, U 
thank you.” : ae 

Don't,” laughed Gilbert. ‘*Get me the bo ‘k. 
will get to work at once. You might tell your - 
that a publisher has been found. If he says tha 

(Continued on page 1146.) 





**You are the only fri 
I—we have, though everybody has been so kind and 2 


-by,” returned Gilbert, suddenly breaking | 
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dwellings that are meaner far than the mean- 
est of their opposite neighbors. And this 
goes on until the avenue reaches and cross- 
es the street that at its start was a block 
away from it,and there manifold riches begin 
to assert themselves. Chief among the sub- 
stantial dwellings, and at the head of the line 
on what thus far has been the poor and needy 
side of this strange promenade for fashion, 
stands the home of the British legation, built 
and owned by the Empire of Great Britain— 
solid, expensive, and repulsive. 

And yet there is no true Washingtonian 
who does not love to tread these pavements, 
and to saunter slowly by these houses, wor- 
thy and unworthy of the pretensions that are 
made in behalf of the uncomely street; for 
he breathes here the atmosphere of the capi- 
tal, and meets the men and women who fill 
his daily life with the spirit of friendliness— 
the men and women whom he loves and likes. 
And here is the secret of the city’s charm, 
this constant meeting of friends between 
whom intercourse is almost wholly social. 

Washington, with the exception of a dozen 
or so beautiful specimens of domestic archi- 
tecture, some of them the creations of Rich- 
ardson, is given over to much that is bad in 
house-building, yet possessing the attraction 
of individuality. Of domestic virtues there 
is any quantity, while of social delights there 
is an overflowing abundance. There has 
been so much written of the capital of the 
country, so much that is contradictory, and 
so much more that is in direct antagonism 
to what I shall write, that a good many 

’ worthy people who have been enjoying the 
outpourings of the literary purlieus may pos- 
sibly be surprised at the absence from this 





paper of all hortatory, admonitory, and ob- 
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it is a city of men and women; no longer a 
city of magnificent distances, it was never 
a city of great buildings. Only the long, 
white, dome-crowned Capitol, standing far up above the 
clustering houses that timidly approach the edge of the green- 
embowered hill that sweeps down from the great marble 
~airway, With all its architectural vices and its incongruities 
of material, and the simple dignified White House are the 


7 \seNOTON may not be a great’city, but it 
\ \ / is assuredly a great capital. Above all else, 


public buildings worthy of a pilgrimage to the shrine of the - 


republie’s power, 
his stately Capitol, a shining pile, stands almost alone. 
lic pretentious dwellings of the rich and great crowd about 
residence of the President, while the smaller and meaner 
ys and houses of the town approach the place where law 
as the children and ignorant and poor of the multi- 
re nearer than the knowing ones to a power that 
{-cree mysterious, 

i cline of the city unfold themselves slowly to those 
» surrender to its influences, for they are the charms of 
the never ending varieties of human nature, of the men and 
men who go to Washington or who dwell there. But 

must he surrender. The man who rushes to the trans- 
tion of business with the government, and who vibrates 
tween a stuffy room in a hotel to the public offices, wearing 
oul his nerves, and scouring his kindly disposition in com- 
bating oflicial indifference and laziness, will never love Wash- 
ington, He will detest it with the bitter loathing of one who 
lis been foiled. He will tell of dyspepsia, of insolence, of 
inadequate ventilation, of rade men and disagreeable women. 
lhe smootliness of the asphalt will vanish from his memory, 
und there will remain only the recollection of an unpleasant 
sinell, ‘The soft air re the golden sunshine will mean 
nothing to him, for he will bury the enchantments of the 

Southern climate in what seems to him its intolerable heat. 
_ Time was when the stranger in Washington could see only 
‘ie very worst of its many-sided life, for then there were no 
oles. that were not the temporary abodes of the vulgar 
hordes of grasping men whose patriotism is never thrilled 
into sentiency except by money favors begged, bought, or 
“iested from‘government. Around the places where these 
creatures congregate, sober gentlemen and gentlewomen 
‘neathe an atmosphere that shocks their sensibilities and 
Wounds their pride of country. It is no wonder that Wash- 
in<ton once bore a reputation that was anything but good, 
he there was no inspiration to patriotism in a visit to the 

‘Hitat to which the nation condemned its statesmen. 

_ Bata change has come over the capital, and one may go 

‘livre a stranger, and even on business, and may live in quiet, 


} 
i 


‘ven in luxury, and may escape everything that is offensive, 


‘\cept the exasperating obstacles to the speedy accomplish- 
uent of his purpose. The straggling village whose magnif- 
cent distances were the bare and unsightly spaces between 
lw buildings, mostly mean, whose hostelries were country 
sap Whose cooks stewed terrapin and roasted canvas-back 
icks to perfection, but who fried beefsteaks—this long, 
" cempt Village, with its muddy roads, undrained swamps, 
‘ open sewer, has grown into a city, some of which is 
cullitul, and all of which takes hold of the heart of one 
‘io yields to its languid charms and to its almost inexpli- 
‘ue Interests, 
: W hy is Washington so lovely?) Why does the memory 
te pleasant places haunt one who has dwelt among them, 
| Who has drained its joys? It is not really beautiful. 
‘Te Is not a single street within its borders that is not dis- 
red by uncouth architecture or squalor or some rough- 
~ that is wellnigh repulsive. You may see—not so much 
‘4s you might have seen ten years ago, but you may still 
ue Whitewashed shed of a negro leaning trustfully against 
ambitious wall of'a large family mansion that may pos- 
he leased to a cabinet officer for an annual rental that 
“ter than his salary. 
‘he more fashionable, as in the less pretentious, parts of 
“ily there are reminiscences of the great levelling and 
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grading which bred a saturnalia of municipal vice. You 
may see on one side of the street the high clay cliff crowned 
with the huddling huts of the poorest, and on the other 
what is known to city folk as the ‘‘ march of improvement,” 
meaning the gradual uprearing of blocks of houses of more 
or less uniform ugliness. 

In one long avenue, that which is named from the State 
of Connecticut, there is a brief epitome of the outward sem- 
blance of Washington. This avenue is referred to usually 
as the fashionable promenade—although the fashionable peo- 
ple of the town do never promenade—and it owes that dis- 
tinction to the fact that it is the diagonal street that cuts 
the fashionable northwest quarter of the town. Whatever 
there is of gay equipage or gay attire in the capital is to be 
met here, but what a travesty is the street itself on the 
glories of fashion! 

It struts out bravely enough, as to one side of it, from 
a charming little green shrub-crowded square, which, how- 
ever, is defaced by an awkward effigy of the great Farra- 
gut. On its proud and haughty side, at the corner nearest 
the little shrubbery, which is musical all 
day with the voices of children, too inno- 
cent as yet to be oppressed by the bronze 
image that looks down upon them, stands 
the big yellowish-green stone house built by 
‘*Boss” Shepard, once occupied by the Chi- 
nese Jegation, and now for many years the 
home of M. de Struve, the genial, kindly 
minister from Russia. It is an ugly house; 
but there is nothing to say against it from 
the point of view of fashion, for it looks as 
though a rich man built it, and as if it were 
only a rich man who ceuld pay the rent. On 
the other side is a little shop or two. Behind 
the big pile stretches a row of houses long 
known as ‘‘ Diplomatic Row ”—houses that 
have cheapness written all over them. They 
have been inhabited by the small powers 
that send their representatives to the great 
republic. One of them is, or has been, a 
boarding-house; one of them is a lodging- 
house kept by a most worthy ex-coachman 
of a great philanthropist, who, dying, mani- 
fested his good-will for his faithful servant 
by bequeathing him this property. Across 
the way there is a high board fence covered 
with the artistic show-bills of theatrical com- 
panies—show-bills that shift and vary in the 
darkness of every Saturday night; for Wash- 
ington, although the capital of a nation’ of 
people who love the theatre, is, in the slang 
of the profession,-only ‘* a one-week stand.” 
Not long ago this fence extended well up the 
block, but now a few one-storied shops of a 
kind characteristic of other watering places 
have replaced part of it. And this board 
fence hid buried hopes and blasted ambitions 
and wasted dollars; for, if it had been pulled 
down, there would have been revealed the 
time-stained foundations of a projected Ca- 
sino, the perspective view of which painted 
in alluring colors once persuaded capitalists, 
large and small, to invest their money in the 
stock of the corporation that was to draw 
dividends from the gayety of nations. Then, 
again, on the quality side of the street, is a 
great staring red-brick Roman Catholic acad- 
emy, and on the other side a modest brick 
church of the negro Methodists, out of whose 
opened windows on warm Sunday evenings 
issue the stentorian tones of religious song 
and sermon. Beyond the great red academy 
are more cheap houses, that are nevertheless 
in the first society of the capital; and next 
to the little negro church are shops and 
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jugatory warning, wailing, and lamentation 
concerning the large sins and the small vices 
of the country’s politics and politicians. 

There is vice in Washington. Where does 
it not exist? But you need not find it and 
roll your mind in its mud if you do not 
choose to. If you are inquiring into the 
capacity of a great city, into the delights it 
has for those who dwell within its borders, 
you do not take your moral microscope and 
go peering through the slums. You cannot 
learn the true worth of the capital of your 
country by studying the manners of those 
who frequent the most populous of the hotels. The man 
in a frayed coat and a hat that has rubbed too much 
against the corners of shifty adversity is not Washington. 
The Congressman, happily growing more and more infre- 
quent, who sells himself for money, or who besots himself 
with the dissipations of the town, is not all there is in 
American public life. The girl of nauseous fiction who 
gives her honor for a place in a department is so far from 
typifying the public service that you may live for years on 
familiar terms with the departments and-never meet her nor 
even hear of her. Vice is in the minority everywhere, and 
in Washington as elsewhere. 

It seems to one who knows Washington as though it ought 
to be unnecessary to say these self-evident things, to lumber 
up the page with these ethical axioms. But the truth can- 
not be winked out of existence, and the truth is that Wash- 
ington has been vilified for many years in one way or another; 
sometimes in newspaper letters, and at other times in wretch- 
ed fiction.as nearly kin to literature as is achromo to a great 
painting, suggestive both of the need of the writer for a 
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penny, well or ill earned, and of the most offensive exhala- 
tions of the great English preacher in fiction, who, in his 
timé, took his malicious pleasure out of the long-suffering 
sapital of the republic. 
. Tho berpies i have perpetrated these libels have made 
an audience for themselves, and as the joy of the gossips in 
tnking away and utterly destroying the reputations of places 
which are happy in not possessing them and their house- 
hold imps is only less than their pleasure in decrying their 
human neighbors, there are many thousands of American citi- 
zens, some of them worthy though misguided people, who 
believe that Washington is a city wholly given over to sin- 
fulness, that its public haunts are filled with men who rob the 
people, and that the private lives of those who make and 
execute the nation’s Jaws are full of shame. It seems ne- 
essary, then, in saying anything at all of the city, especially 
anything that appears to be general and comprehensive, to 
deny the current rumors that obtain among the vast army of 
people who are governed by opinions that would be dear 
at any price, and who pity their rural member of Congress— 
Who. as likely as not, is a deacon in their chureh and the 
trusted counsellor of the whole country-side—for the horrible 
temptations with which he is surrounded. And if all the 
carpers in all the village homes and in the farm-houses from 
one end of the country to the other might come together 
and ‘ round up” the Various deacons, lawyers, and Jeading 
merchants whom they had sent to Congress, they would be 
surprised by the large sum of good character they would find 
in the herd 

There are so many pleasant and agreeable things to say of 
the capital of the country that it is annoying to be com- 
pelled to make this disagreeable digression. It is wonder- 
ful the number of people who know nothing of literature, 
who cannot write, whose figures of speech are as stamped 
plush to the finest product of the Lyons looms, whose turbu- 
Jent superheated product is to the outgivings of the poetic 
imagination as is gin to the richest Burgundy, who yet feel 
themselves called upon to preach in the form of fiction; and 
it isa strong indictment of our newspapers that they, in their 
turn, feel called upon to stamp the nauseous stuff with their 
approval. a 

Washington is an American city—no city in the country 
is more American—without the one characteristic that .is 
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supposed to be most American. It has no business. There 
will not be lacking those who will say that nowhere is the 
dollar pursued more energetically; and there may be truth 
in this; but this pursuit is quite apart from the real life of 
the city, and those whom you will meet at the club or in their 
homes will not be the strugglers for gain in the market. 
places of the town, There is no commerce nor trade in the 
city at dl commensurate with its population and importance. 
It ts like the quiet centre of a raging storm, Its streets are 
not filled with drays; its shores are not lined with warehouses. 
And yet one may see commerce at its doors softened with 
the poetic mist of antiquity and ruin. The searcher after all 
there is to be seen at the capital, or the dweller within its 
walls who loves the place and longs to know the inmost re- 
cesses of its heart, finds his way to the red-brick sidewalks 
of old tumbling-down Georgetown, and the decrepit ware- 
houses from which issue the rich odors of the masterful 
product that is charged with the task of wresting fertility 
from the unpromising soil of adjoining Maryland. It is a 
kind of commerce that carries on its business in infrequent 
boats that are occasionally tied up to the untrustworthy 
wharves of the ancient place which is so Southern that a 
few years ago, when the memory of war was stronger upon 
our people than it is to-day, its people declined to recognize 
on any terms whatever the capital which the North had 
retained. They did not know that the old War, Navy, 
and State department buildings had disappeared, and that 
their places had been taken by an enormous pile of granite 
from which modesty shrinks and in which ignorance glo 
ries. Many a day passed before the hauteur of. the con- 
quered ** Southrous ” was overcome by the genial hospitality 
of the Northern people whom exacting constituents sent to 
Washington. 

These old Southern people, born and bred in Washington 
when the city was a Southern town, when slaves were the 
domestic servants, are among the delights that make a 
Northerner love the city. If you can escape from the 
bustle of Broadway to the calmness of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, you will understand how pleasant it is to make part of 
a moying throng that has no business in its eye. Recently 
the man of energy and enterprise has invaded Washington, 
and has lured the people into the belief that a bazar of ** no- 
tions’ is a fine feature in the town wherein they once dwelt 
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contentedly with shops whose trade was carried on in a man- 
ner entirely in keeping with the pleasant, drawling speech of 
the amiable native. But Washington is doubtless changing, 
and the infusion of the Northern and metropolitan shopper 
has naturally brought the Northern and metropolitan shop- 
keeper, or at least a very good imitation of him. And yet 
there continues to be a welcome absence of commerce in 
the streets, and of commercial talk in society. 

Somehow or other I do not yet seem to have told why 
Washington is dear to the hearts of its votaries, and yet I 
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hope that a sympathetic chord has been struck in some 
hearts by the reflection that the capital affords an escape from 
the endless jargon of the exchanges that often weary the 
ear in the larger cities of the country. But there are really 
substantial reasons for liking Washington. Very few people 
visit it in May and June—the season when the birds come 
home, and when the brides adorn the squares and avenues 
and public buildings with their happy faces and their new 
clothes—without gaining ap impression of great beauty. 
And it is a beautiful city. The houses may not be all that 
they try to be or think that they are, but in the days of 
foliage there is a wondrous sea of green leaves overhead in 
every street; for Washington, among other things, has been 
blessed by a ring of plunderers that gave to it level streets, 
and planted them with thousands upon thousands of elms, 
maples, ash trees,and lindens; and now, in the day when the 
head of the plunderer is low, and when his sins and crimes 
have been visited upon him, these trees rise up in their state- 
liness and declare that the rascal had some good in him, 
after all. Added to this are the greenswards and the flow- 
cring trees of the parks, and the great expanse of wooded 
grounds about the Capitol, the Smithsonian, and the Na- 
tional Museum, There is, also, the river above Georgetown 
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to the Little Falls, with its steep wooded banks, merry \; 
boating parties, best seen from the grounds of the Jos; 
College. The quiet shaded streets, so clean that one of ;) 
hundreds of little dirt heaps that remain untouched in \, 
York for days would cause an outburst of popular jn 
nation, are flooded with a golden sunshine. On a perf, 
Washington January day the robins have come back 
some of the shrubs in the parks and the vines on the sou; 
ern walls of old houses have struggled into bloom. 1) 
calmness and comfort, the absence of hurry, the repose 
the place, fill the heart with gladness until the hour con, 
for the real business of society to begin, when the picture 
graced by the presence in the fashionable thoroughfares 
much-preoccupied women, on foot or in their carriae, 
whose evident determination to do their stern duty, eve, - 
the uttermost, cannot make them the less beautiful] 
agreeable objects of contemplation. 

It is undoubtedly the belief of people who have a sup 
ficial acquaintance with the city, who visit friends who «, 
bent upon showing them their own intimacy with greatne- 
or who gain their knowledge of life at the capital from 1) 
newspapers, that the real, and perhaps the only, charm «: 
the place is the movement of society—that the soul of 1| 
place lies in its teas, its receptions, its dinners, luncheoy. 
balls. 

But to -you who know, what hollow mockery is t),j. 
There are some of you, men chiefly, who dine and sq), 
and occasionally dance, but who never go toa tea or an afte; 
noon reception except in a spirit of charity, or in obedienc: 
to a domestic rule which few have the hardihood to dis) 
gard, and yet whose winter existence at the capital, so lone 
as it does not rain, is one long beautiful panorama of high}, 
prized human life. There are men whose first thought 0; 
rising is of their morning walk on Pennsylvania Aven 
There is no street like it in all the world. Let the crows 
disappear from its sidewalks, and it becomes almost unsw 
passed for everything that a street should not be. It js co 
wide that only fifteen-story buildings on both sides could 
give it anything like a sky-line, or do away with the fec| 
ing that one is out on a brick and asphalt prairie decorated 
here and there with cottonwood trees, whose feathery spring 
blossoms fly into the eyes, doing their painful work of jn. 
flammation. And yet, from Fifteenth Street to Ninth Stree 
on a bright morning, it affords a most enchanting promen:ii. 
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You should come down to it out of the quiet part of 1! 
city a little after nine o'clock in the morning. Care shou 
be taken to avoid an earlier hour, for at nine o’clock tli 
slaves who work, the heads of departments and their clerk~ 
the unfortunate dependents upon government favor and pu 
lic employment, must be at their desks. After nine o'cloc! 
the quiet streets are empty of the throng of men and wome 
hurrying to their daily tasks, and you can have the strec! 
alinost to yourself. Go down through the leafy shadows o! 
Lafayette Square. You will see that the man who planted 
the park knew what he was doing, and you will rejoice and 
be glad in the noble beeches and the dark leaves of tli 
Southern ash. From these pleasant paths you will p> 
through the fringe of the public business, and you will se 
knots of men in such numbers and possessing such eyc- 
und noses that you are not astonished by the presence of a 
extraordinary number of “studios,” “cafés,” “sample-rooms 
and eke plain liquor shops; nor can you longer wonder « 
the scandals that are inspired by the propinquity to tl: 
Treasury across the way of this frayed-out lot of humanity 
who are so steeped in the arts of cunning, mostly ineffective 
that they eye their simple daily bread furtively, whl 
their crooked fingers seem always looking for a button-hol¢ 
and their voices have become incapable of much more thi! 
the whisper of conspiracy. ; ; 

If you know any of this crowd you hurry through it, an! 
when. you turn the corner into Pennsylvania Avenue lift 
takes on a different hue. Here are men and women whom 
you know, others of whom you have simply heard, anc 
others still who are strange to the civilization of the Ea-! 
It is almost always a very great, a very picturesque, anc 
very interesting crowd that moves slowly up and down br 
fore the little shops. There are Indians in their blanke'- 
and the women who lead the fashion, these latter snatchins 
a few hasty moments from what they are pleased to regar’ 
as their ‘* social duties "—meaning thereby their social vous 
tions and pleasures—for the shopping that is made nece- 
sary by the wear and tear of the rush in which they tak« 
part, and upon which many of them will no doubt look back, 
when they shall have reached a calm old age, in regretful 
astonishment. And you will see, besides the Indians and 
the women of fashion, the Southwesterner, who wears hi- 
large-brimmed soft hat and his loose clothes, and has the 
chewing habit strong upon him, and whose every movemen® 
is supple and indicative of the freedom and independenct 
of the frontier, of a familiarity with the saddle and a con 












... -t for forms. There is a vast difference between him 
vis fellow from the middle West, upon whom the for- 
‘jes and. conventionalities are beginning to lay their 
~ hand, who binds himself up tightly in a frock-coat 
“lasps him snugly, while he really prefers to sit through 
working hours in his shirt sleeves, and still insists 
wearing the heavy boots essential in virgin countries, 
‘he soft bat that has the virtue of comfort—narrower 
the brim, perhaps, than his of the Southwest. There 
_o»y little homogeneity in the throng. There is the 
‘Jy dressed Yankee or New York Congressman, with 

|, vert air of business so suggestive of the lasting influence 
.¢ ye legend of the industrious apprentice, and of the de- 
ine fact that in certain parts of the country an alert and 
* .: air is often the accepted sign of mind and conscience, 
, of the development of the deeper. attributes of the soul. 
\.) hat, well brushed -clothes, early hours, and a brisk step 
i. often made a fool’s fortune in a God-fearing commu- 
.. And you will meet this man stepping out with his 
,,,. exe stride on Pennsylvania Avenue, and, besides, you 
wil) meet the gentleman with a boutonniére, whose first task 
t+. dav is to flash his dazzling manliness into the pleased 
vy). of Whatever beautiful woman may happen to have an 
ayaa! on the Avenue on that particular morning. And 
Jon. with these will move groups of slouching, round- 
‘red, soft-hatted men, wearing their overcoats as if 
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they vere cloaks, the wearers themselves finding much dress- 
ins compatible with a proper devotion of their time to 
noth > in particular, And you will see many women with 
the ich color that is believed by no one but she who thus 


joporates herself to bear the slightest resemblance to the 
jue! health. But you must not mistake the character of 
‘use foolish virgins and matrons. In some parts of this 
oved land of ours, strange as it may seem to those of us 
wio have such a high regard for smartness, the women 
have been ‘carefully trained in the art of painting, and she 
who neglects the rouge-pot would lose caste. Some of them 
will l-arn better soon, and all of them willin time. ~~ 

In the doors of some of the shops stand pleasant gentle- 
men. Who so thoroughly enjoy the endless processions that 
move up and down before them, standing there hatless, 
<miliny, with hands in pockets, that he who would ask them 

-turn their backs upon the bright scene for the mere pur- 
pose of selling wares must have a very slight sympathy with 
the pleasures of his fellow. But all the shop-keepers are not 
<> interested in the life that flows outside their doors, but, 
like all who trade and prosper abundantly, only in the eddies 
ail currents that set towards their own counters. 

And then there are the abundance of negroes, the old 
‘} wer sellers in the market-place, and not far off the tumble- 
down rookeries of places where modern Mr. Krooks sell im- 
practicable goods to people who apparently buy useless 
‘lings beeause they have very little money for the purchase 
of anything that is useful. There are good-natured black 
porters and draymen who mark the difference between them- 
ives and their white brethren by indulging in playful gibes 
ind mirthful jests instead of profanity, objurgation, and 
blows. There are old ‘*mammies,” the most beautiful and 
touching survivals of the patriarchal system of slavery, 
wih their Madras head-dresses, the free nurses of the chil- 
dren of those to whose young lives they ministered as slaves. 
some of these, it is true, are only to be found on the un- 
fashionable side of the Avenue, where you must go if you 
would enjoy the full flavor of the city, and where is situated 
‘he Old Curiosity Shop, a famous place for punches, estab- 
lished so long ago that Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 





putook of its cheer, concocted for them by the venerable 
Hick. a tine old specimen of the aristocratic colored man, 
ssler dignitied, polite. It was not so long ago that a famous 


r appreciative of ‘* Dick” and his talents, tore him 
rathies-ly from the place in which he had won fame and 
Jv sum of money, and placed him in command 

i Mie Senate restaurant. The terrapin for the Senators was 
doubtless better cooked than it had been, but the visitors to 

i Old Curiosity Shop missed the old man’s pleasant remi- 
hiscences, Which were not at all the worse for a faint sus- 
picion of imagination, and missed also the occasional punch 
‘Whick.as a great favor, he made from a little dusty flask that 
coutdned the last drop of the particular brandy which de- 
izhted the palates of the giants from Massachusetts and 
Kentucky. It is true that many, many punches were made 
from that last drop, and that the cellars of the queer old 
place, around whose walls are printed and more substantial 
tlementos of great events, especially of the great war and 
the terrible assassination with which it closed—that these 
collars and perhaps the shed must have actually groaned 
‘nder the original stock of this really exquisite distillation; 
but you could not doubt the historic character of the bever- 
ase when the old man informed you, with a grave and dig- 
uiticd benevolence, that he would charge you only fifty cents 
for the puneh. 

And now let him who is eager for the social crush prepare 
for ils various forms of dissipation. Every one who has any 
)si!}on whatever, or who is acquainted with a friend who 
lis any position, goes into general society if he wants to. 
Nhe vush and whirl of it are tremendous and disheartening 

‘1 you come to know that there are quiet pools in the 
notst of the most turbulent waters, and that even the small- 
‘ouse has cunning nooks, where one may spend an hour 
4 dear and near friend, without disturbing the gen- 
current of the chatterers. The man or woman who is 

lappy in the possession of a near and dear friend will 
vitably find that mingling in the social whirl is a most 
‘pendous bore, and not to be compared for real happiness 
‘4 comfortable chair, a good cigar, and an agreeable 

ud in the club—the most delightful club in the broad 

1 of clubdom. Who has not tried to snatch morsels 
“nversation with passing acquaintances in a crowded 

. interrupted by rivals, bitter enemies, bores that had 

zard for the struggling speaker's desire to shine, if only 


cted upon you, and even as your mouth opens for the 
sc of greeting, a simpering maid, or a stupid dowager, 
plundering man begs to be taken somewhere for tea 
‘patrs, or kindly presents you to some one. whom you 
‘vs hate from that time on, and who is fortunately in- 
‘y swirled away in the rushing flood of humanity; but 
while the real friend, the friend you have found, who 
ip has awakened the most tender and beautiful recol- 
us, and suggests a promise of one more glimpse of par- 
'n a Weary world—she, too (or perhaps he), has been 
" up and carried off, just beyond your reach possibly, 
‘sr enough to permit you to hear the happy tones with 
i he (or is it she?) responds to the whispered jest of a 
Who is utterly strange, a rival who has been brought to 
“ngton by the changing events of politics, or by the 
"movement that is making the capital the most popu- 
‘iter resort of the rich and idle of fashion. 


Vesa PT 


‘ second? Suddenly an old friend, man or woman, is. 
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Fashionable methods and customs and the manner of en- 
tertaining do not greatly differ in Washington from those 
obtaining elsewhere. There are the breakfasts or luncheons 
for women only, or for.men only, or for mixed companies, the 
teas, receptions, crushes, balls. and outings to the country. 
The spice of variety to the mid-day meals, that are usually 
followed by uncomfortable somnolency and a serious and 
regrettable loss of appetite for dinner, is added by break- 
fasts in the committee-rooms of the Senate. Here the wo- 
man of fashion treads softly, coyly, sometimes timidly, on 
the threshold of public life, and listens excitedly, if. she 
is a novice, to the distant echoes of debate that mingle agree- 
ably with the clatter of dishes and the whispered confidences 
of the man who sits next to her; and if an attendant of the 
Senate-Chamber comes to announce that a roll-call is about 
to take place, and that the votes of the statesmen are needed 
by their respective parties—for there are no rigid party lines 
in society, none, at least, that prevent the comradeship of po- 
litical opponents—there is a delightful flutter in the break- 
fast party; the men take up the affairs of state as an an- 
cient warrior, who had been dallying in the smiles of beauty 
with his ambrosial locks unbound, lifted up his helmet and 
buckled on his sword at the sound of the trumpet that called 
him to the stern duties of battle. If any men are left be- 
hind, their quarter of an hour may not be wholly pleasant, 
unless their fair convives are accustomed to the business of 
government, and understand that the statesmen are probably 
doing nothing that is of any serious moment or that is at 
all likely to overtax their minds. Still, if they are fledg- 
lings in the peculiar world of the capital, they may be more 
interesting to the philosopher than their experienced sisters, 
and their chattering guesses as to the momentous errand on 
which their chevaliers have been called away may be readily 
excused by the neglected men who remain, unless, indeed, 
as sometimes strangely happens, there is among these men 
one of sufficient vanity to count a Senator no better than 


_ himself. Not that there are not some Senators who sorely 


tax the faith of American citizens in their intellectual and 
moral superiority; but it is best for one’s comfort to assume 
that a Senator who flirts as diligently as a boy of sixteen 
is not wholly as frivolous as he always appears to be. One 
will thus be a more frequent guest at the quiet lunches, 
where the talk is almost always clever, and where the service 
and the food and wines are good enough to suggest the un- 
accustomed pleasures of a well-sheltered picnic, where the 
opportunities are excellent for getting on a little further with 
what may have promised at last night’s crush to be an ex- 
ceptionally charming acquaintance. 

And there are suppers too in these Senate committee- 
rooms when night sessions are on, and the walls that were 
constructed for the shelter of Jaw-makers look down upon 
well-dressed and daintily fed women, and listen to the ‘low 
tones and sweet laughter of divinities that are perfectly 
contented not only with the quality of the worship they 
receive, but with the multitude of their worshippers. 

The intimacies of a society composed of people who see 
one another several times a day during the season are very 
great, and the cleverest people in the country go to Wash- 
ington officially for a few years, or make pilgrimages there. 
Naturally the public service gathers men of talent, and even 
of genius, about its centre of administration. There are 
scientific men, and officers of the army and navy, and law- 
yers, both those who are on the bench and those who are 
at the bar. The politicians,and statesmen are not the only 
attractions of the capital, although they are potent, and the 
topics of their trade are uppermost in the minds of women 
and men. One of the compensations of statecraft is .the 
pleasure of explaining large questions to intelligent women, 
who make a serious effort to be well informed on the hard 
problems of government, but who are really much more in- 
terested in the personal and political fortunes of the men 
who master and conirol them, so that it is easy for an ac- 
complished public man to glide from politics to poetry by 
the time he has finished his first cup of tea, or when he en- 
joys the calm satisfaction that makes the interval that fol- 
lows the entrée the happiest point of the dinner. Present 
and future Presidents are talked about most lightly, most 
cleverly,‘most delightfully, at the dinner and tea tables of 
the capital; and on a genial evening at a White House recep- 
tion, on the circular back porch, there have been many con- 
fessions of ambitions made by black-coated politicians to 
sympathetic ears, and there have been many betrayals of 
confidences too, and men with purposes and objects have 
listened with smiling face and beating heart to the thought- 
less and careless tattling of one who has received one more 
secret than she can hold, or who is in the companionship 
of one to whom her inmost soul is as an open page. Then 
may tumble out into the light of publicity aspirations of a 
great man, who would hardly speak them aloud outside the 
stillness of his own chamber, but whose wife has poured 
them into the ear of her bosom friend, who, in turn, reveals 
them to the statesman’s dearest foe. 

It is true enough that the chat of other capitals is not 
very different in character from that which enlivens Wash- 
ington, but there is an infusion of freshness here that is 
lacking in the Old World, and that may therefore be said to 
be essentially American. New faces are constantly coming 
in, new minds with new points of view, new forms of awk- 
wardness to be tamed and trained. And it is a wonderful 
illustration of the adaptability of our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen that in an exceedingly short time they fit them- 
selves to their new surroundings, with all their follies and 
virtues, and add to them a charm of freshness that is very 
agreeable to palates that are somewhat in danger of becom- 
ing jaded. This infusion of new people, this rapid changing 
of the personnel of society, has its pleasant and its disagree- 
able side. It is discouraging, except to one who enjoys the 
pursuit of new friendships, to find, after a four years’ ab- 
sence from the capital, that the acquaintance of « complete- 
ly new set of cabinet families must be made, and that there 
are a great many new permanent citizens of Washington, 
new Senators and Representatives, and new members of the 
diplomatic corps. And new people in Washington do not 
mean simply new people constructed on the set pattern of 
the place, for there is no regular pattern for a Washingto- 
nian. This is the centre into which all the country tumbles 
its various patterns, so that it is a human kaleidoscope, and 
the men and women who take the places of those who go 
away are not only new in name and face and fortune and 
manner, but are very likely to be new kinds of men and wo- 
men, who have new thoughts born on the Western prairies 
or in the mines, and that will startle and revive the flagging 
minds that are holding by notions that are obliged to do 
such constant and wearing duty in the conservative and 
comparatively stagnant cities of the seaboard. 

But when once your bark is fairly afloat in this tide, you 
swim along with many friends, any one of whom you may 
see almost any day somewhere at some hospitable house, if 
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you only have the determination and the patience. And 
the soft atmosphere disposes you to indulge yourself in the 
loitering life that regards a ten-mile tramp as a serious ef 
fort, but that loves a saunter on the pavement that may last 
all of a golden afternoon. 

The impression that is left by the few weeks~known 
as the season, however, is not wholly pleasant. There is a 
rush of people and a tumult about it that suggest a hurry to 
see it all before they go. There is an important numbér 
of the people whom you meet and against whom you-jostle, 
some of whom you would take a strong fancy to, if you 
were not deterred by the feeling that they are very far from 
being like the poor, and will be with you only for a little 
while. Sometimes it is difficult to pick out your friends 
in the great crushes—the people who will remain after the 
law-makers fill up their annual volume and go home to ex- 
pand from a small fraction of a large assemblage into the 
large man of the village. Every one goes into the official 
society in Washington. If you go to an afternoon tea at a 
cabinet or Senator's house, you will see modest, plain wo- 
men standing against the walls, unknown and unknowing, 
except as they recognize the faces of the great people whose 
photographs have appeared in the shop windows, or who 
have been caricatured in the daily press. They may be the 
wives of new members, or, more likely still, the wives and 
sisters of department clerks, who live in humble lodgings, 
and go to the. afternoon gatherings for the purpose of se- 
curing cards which will be left at their doors by a footman, 
one of which will bear the legend, “ The Secretary. of State,” 
and the other the name of his perhaps equally distinguished 
wife or daughters. What a glory these cards will give their 
possessors when they take them up to their village homes in 
the summer vacation, and leaye them about where they may 
catch the eye of the dear old envious friend, or of the aunt 
whose chief delight is the proclamation of the reflected social 
glories of her kindred—of the nephew who is struggling for 
bread on $1200 a year, of the niece whose annual bit of syn- 
shine comes to her when she turns her. back on the 1l-smell- 
ing boarding-house, and her face towards a dusty village 
where there are people who really believe that she and the 
wife of the Secretary are the dearest of friends!, It is dif- 
ferent about the President and the White House. Every 
one can see the one and tramp through the other, and there is 
no post-visitation testimony of the fact in pasteboard. The 
people own the White House, or a large part of it, at all 
events, and they exercise the privileges of their ownership in 
their free and independent manner. 

We have not wandered entirely through Washington in 
this discursive ramble. We have seen nothing of that large 
cgmmunity which retains the spirit and habits of old New 
Roglard, especially that part of it whose people are de- 
scendants of those who emigrated from: New England in 
the first half of the century. There are .Friday evening 
prayer-meetings and Sunday-school concerts and small even- 
ing parties in this community, and they who dwell in it 
live in Washington after the simple, wholesome fashion to 
which they were born and bred. The women of the family, 
when they go, excitedly and with trepidation often, into 
the larger and more brilliant world of fashion, are clad ‘in 
seemly gowns with high neck and long sleeves; and the 
young men stop at home and attend to the business by which 
they are to fail or prosper. We have not seen much either 
of the free-mannered, hearty Westerner, nor of the simple, 
hospitable Southerner. They do not always change their 
manners when they go to Washington, and those of them 
who are not hovering around the candle of’ society make 
their homes with people of their own kind, who talk and 
think like themselves. 

You will see them all sooner or later, if you linger long 
enough in Washington to understand and love it; and then 
you will be glad when the great throng is through with 
its annual visit, when even more temporary visitors cease to 
run down for a day or a week, and when you once more 
dwell on quiet and familiar terms with the men and women 
who give the city its interest. It is then that you will most 
thoroughly enjoy the strange capital, where neither art nor 
letters nor commerce hold sway, but which owes its social 
charm to the great human tide that ebbs and flows through 
it, some of the best of which gathers in pleasant recesses 
and eddies, and refreshes the seekers of rest who have been 
tossed to weariness in the tumbling waters. 
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Notr.—The previous papers of this series, entitled ‘‘ Capitals of the 
World,” were published in Harrrr’s WreKkzy as follows: 


PARIS, —No. 1837. CAIRO.—No, 1864 

By Francois Corres. By Camitir Pecietan. 
ST. PETERSBURG. —No. 1841. BERLIN.—No. 1566. 

By E. Merontorn pe Vout &. By Antonin Provst. 
CONSTANTINOPLE.—No. 1846. LONDON.—No. 1868. 

By Pierre Lor. By Siz Cuarres W. Ditke. 
ROME.—No. 1850, VIENNA. —No. 1569. 

By Gaston Boissier. By Mapame Apa. 
#ENEVA.—No. 1856. MEXICO.— No, 1872. 

By Evovarp Rov. By Avovstr Genin. 
ATHENS.—No. 1859. CHRISTIANIA.— Ne 1873. 

By Comte pr Moty. By Hararip Hansen. 
PEKIN.—No. 1862. ALGIERS.—No. i874. 

By Genxraw Tournc-Ki-Tone, By Mavrior Want. 


MY LADY PERPETUA. 
Proup she is, indeed; why should you wonder that [ love her? 
Proud is, too, the lilv fair that bends upon its stem. 
Distant as the stars she seems, glowing so far above her, 
Yet my thoughts may travel upward, even unto them. 


Cold, is she ? Perhaps so, since vou wil] insist upon it. 
So is ice; but ice, you see, is clear and: pure alway. 

Scan her closer; say not she’s unworthy of my sonnet— 
Object of my dreams and hopes, my passion night and day. 


When I woo her, she evades me like a conscious spirit ; 
If I then pursue her, she is coy and turns her head; 

Still, though cold and proud and coy, my whisper she will hear it, 
And a vagrant color comes to cheat the rose’s red. 


Hard old cynic, loval friend, but never sympathizer, 

Lift aside that cruel film which shadows your true heart ; 
Were she yours to worship, vou would play the ardent miser, 
For my sweetheart’s pseudonyme is always Mistress Art 

Exganon W apoie. 
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THE LATE JOHN HOEY 


THE AMERICAN NABOB. 


Wuen the American Daudet arrives —which will be in 
that time, said by Thackeray to have ended in England with 
the death of Fielding, when ‘it is permitted to portray a 
man "—he will find his Nabob ready to his hand. He will 
find him in the life, and even more fitly in the death, of John 
lloey, the barefoot boy who came to the empire of a greater 
power than that of the little Oriental grand-viziership at 
which Daudet’s Nabob arrived, fell from it much as Daudet’s 
Nabob fell, and last lay dying and dead in a darkened room 
at Delmonico’s—to his mind the centre and crown of life— 
while all was flowers, and lights, and pop of corks, and 
secnt of wine and Parisian extracts below - stairs, as the 
crowd poured over from the Garden across the way, full of 
the events of the first night of the Horse Show. 

How many men were there in that crowd who had eaten 
his dinners, who had drunk his wines, who had partaken of 
his Nabobian, semi-barbarie hospitality, at his bizarre sum- 
mer palace—mixture of café chantant and Oriental pleasure- 
house—at Hollywood’ How many had at his dinners and 
suppers and epicurean events of all kinds hung on his 
words, and patted his huge shoulders applaudingly, and 
given him all the cause they could invent to believe that 
they were his true friends and brethren? And how many 
did him the reverence to so much as lower the champagny 
stridency of a late supper laugh, though all knew that his 
life was breathing stertorously out just beyond the echo of 
their revelry? 

Few or none. And yet,in his heyday, but two or three 
short years ago, John Hoey, the president of a corporation 
capitalized at $20,000,000, and thereby a much greater power 
than the little Beyship of Tripoli, which Daudet’s Nabob 
ruled from behind the Bey’s throne, had a sycophantié train 
beside which that of the Nabob was a tinselled procession of 
stage grandeur compared with the solid splendor of a Euro- 
pean court. 

Decayed and displaced gentlemen of the Monpavon vari- 
ety, having only their adherence to the grande tenue to con- 
nect them with their reputable past, scribes on the skirts 
of Paris journalism, queer promoters and queerer chevaliers 
of queer foreign orders, hung about the French Nabob’s 
court. About the court of our Nabob were lawyers high at 
the bar, judges higher on the bench, politicians of the grade 
which is sometimes conceded the title of statesman. There 
has been seen of men in this end of the century an ex-cabinet 
minister clambering upon the rungs of the American Na- 
bob’s chair, patting him affectionately on the shoulders, 
and chirping—much, it should be said, to the Nabob’s sur- 
prise, and somewhat to his disgust—‘‘ Ah! since you are 
here, the pleasure of the evening is complete.” ~ 

When he was an express messenger in Alvin Adams’s em- 
ploy, having risen through the grades of folder in a press- 
room and newsboy of sufficient enterprise to row his wares 
out in a skiff to passengers on anchored packets, he was 
an inveterate theatre goer, as invariable a first-nighter as 
when in later years his portly presence was almost necessary 
to the successful inception of a ‘* Broadway attraction.” 
He-was an habitué of the gallery of Burton’s Theatre like a 
spendthrift boy, and like a foolish boy he fell in love with a 
pretty young English actress he saw on the stage. An at- 
tachment thus contracted should, according to all the max- 
ims, not only of the children of light but those of darkness, 
come either to nothing or a disillusion. But our Nabob was 
fond of shattering maxims. He kept the image of his stage 
beauty in his heart until he was able to place its original 
there, and when the gallery urchin became a prosperous 
young man, whose suit miglrt not be deemed unacceptable 
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by the stage beauty, he found 
that his boyhood’s eye had not 
been blinded by the footlights’ 
glare. A long and happy union, 
terminated only by his death, 
was the result. 

Other maxims he shattered. 
The good boy always begins by 
slaving in the service, of the great 
commercial enterprise to whose 
head he comes. John Hoey be- 
gan by fighting the great Adams 
Express, and he fought it profit- 
ably for years. He divined the 
lines in the South and West that 
the growth of the great corpora- 
tion would follow. In whatever 
direction it grew, therefore, it 
was apt to find that John Hoey 
had anticipated its growth. The 
cheapest thing under everyone of 
these circumstances was to buy 
Hoey out. 

Daudet’s Nabob patronized the 
arts and so did Hoey. His crea- 
tion was Hollywood. Hollywood 
was fitly located at Long Branch. 
Long Branch is a place of bizarre 
memories. It was the parade- 
ground of the shoddycracy dur- 
ing and after the war, when such 
& pace was set that even a quiet 
woman like the wife of the post- 
bellum President who made his 
home there was compelled to 
drive four-in-hand in order not 
to belittle her husband’s high 
office. It was the summer plai- 
sance of the late Colonel James 
Fisk. He had the palace there 
which he said at the time of the 
Erie coup would be his with the 
alternative of a single -roomed 
stone cottage at Sing Sing. 

All the effulgence of those efful- 
gent days paled before the glories 
of Hollywood. Not even on the 
south shore of the Mediterranean 
had Daudet’s Nabob such a place. 
It had the grandeurs of a Boab- 
dil’s Alhambra, of an English 
nobleman’s demesne, of a Chicago 
hotel, all rolled and pounded into 
one. It had conservatories full of 
orchids and corridors full of mu- 
sic. It had baths that a Pom- 
peiian exquisite might have en- 
vied. It had for years everything 
but occupants, for it was a com- 
mercial enterprise as well as an 
artistic creation. Money was poured into it by its creator 
as freely as water into the reservoirs that supplied its foun- 
tains. It seemed to blow away in spray. 

‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,” was the consoling 
text that a priest found for his funeral sermon. His death 
removed a picturesque figure from New York life. He had 
many friends and few enemies. Now that he has gone, he 
has no enemies, and his friends remain. 


PAYING THE PIPER. 

Tue Jack-fool election. bet is again abroad in the land, and 
the following special despatches give the latest details of its 
desolating progress: 

Palmyra, O., Nov. 14th.—A good time was had last night 
on the occasion of the settlement of the unique election bet 
made by Mr. Sol Spofford and Frank Crane. By the pro- 
visions of the wager the loser was to allow Dentist Shaw to 
extract all his teeth, and that without gas. Mr. Spofford, 
who held the short end of the bet, settled up like a man. 
Accompanied by the Palmyra brass band, Mr. Spofford, 
with Mr. Crane as sponge-holder, proceeded to Mr. Shaw’s 
dentistry emporium, where the thirty-two operations were 
performed with neatness and despatch. Mr. Crane gener- 
ously presented the loser with a large wooden spoon. As 
the provisions of the wager forbid Mr. Spofford to use artifi- 
cial teeth until a Republican President is elected, he will un- 
doubtedly find Mr. Crane’s gift a very useful acquisition. 

Jonesboro, N. Y., Nov, 14th.—The Democrats of this vicinity 
will have a great jollification a week from to-night, when 
Mr. Hy. Pollock settles the election bet he made with Coun- 
ty Clerk Jennings. Under the conditions of the bet, Mr. 
Pollock will set fire to his residence on Court Street, and 
shoot at his wife and six children as they emerge from the 
burning edifice. As Mr. Pollock is known to be devotedly 
attached to his interesting family, the show promises to be 
worth seeing. Mrs. Pollock is very much opposed to the 
programme, as she is averse to publicity. 

Mrs. Johnson P. Drake made a bet with a lady friend on 
the result of the late national election, the loser engaging 
not to speak a single word until March 4th. Mrs. Drake 
lost, and as a consequence the noise from Smith’s boiler 
factory can now be distinctly heard in all parts of our beau- 
tiful village. Mr. Johnson P. Drake is under arrest, charged 
by the Republican county committee with ballot-stuffing. 

Considerable amusement was occasioned Sunday by the 
appearance on the street of Judge Arrowsmith, clad in a 
white flannel suit and straw hat. He carried a palm-leaf fan 
in his hand, and his feet were bare. As it was snowing 
heavily at the time, and freezing as well, the judge looked, 
and doubtless felt, a trifle de trop. Judge Arrowsmith will 
not change his costume until Cleveland is inaugurated, 

We acknowledge that Cleveland is elected, and we 
pose to stand by our election bet of underselling every other 
clothier in town for the next three months. See our line of 
pantings. Mordecai Lyons & Cohen, THE Clothiers.— Ade. 
_ Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 15th.—There was some excitement 
in St. Stephen’s Church Sunday morning. The Rev. Mr. 
Creamcheese was in the middle of one of his most affecting 
periods when Hon. Asa 8. Williams, a vestryman, and well 
known in political and social circles, deliberately arose, Clear 
ed his throat, and inquired in a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Where 
are we at?” He then blushed a deep Philadelphia brick red 
(although that was not insisted upon in the provisions of the 
bet), and sat down. The incident imparted a pleasing light- 
ness of tone to the remainder of the service. It is undet- 
stood that’ Mr. Creamcheese was severely injured by his 
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unexpected fall from a rhetorical precipice, byt i , 
the road to recovery. Mr. Williams will pro}, 
to a straight Republican State. : 

Just before election Miss Maria Dickerson, one ,: 
respected spinster ladies, made public announcene; 
Harrison was defeated she would marry the first ), 
on or after November 10th crossed the threshold vs : 
County National Bank. Business is now at a des 
still, and a petition is being circulated for Congres. 
lief. ~ 

Ex-State Senator Jefferson G. Hunter started f,,, 
ington to-day by way of the National Pike. Senator |) 
travels as a human pinwheel, and, judging from the }.; 
employed by him when he struck the broken stone 
Main Street, it is safe to predict that he will be burni:, 
lights most of the way. He was a Harrison man du: 
late unpleasantness. 

Mr. Abner Mackworth, another victim of misplace:| 
dence, will from now on abstain entirely from bri 
He hopes to support life by inhaling cigarettes; a jar 7 
ply of which has been presented to him by the local 
of the Epworth League. 

At Cable’s Hall, this afternoon, Mr. ‘‘ Al” Whitm 
publicly shaved by ‘‘ Mose” Atkins, the blind barber. 
was a large crowd present, and the interest was inte: 4 
from the fact that ‘‘ Mose” had a side bet with Sheri) «.), 
that he could do it in one minute or better. Mr. Whi: 
left ear and the cunning little dimple that erstwhile «a 
his chin are now on exhibition at the Journal office. 

W.G. VAN TASsEL Sutpu) > 


A MEMORIAL TABLET, 


Own Evacuation day a bronze tablet to Marinus Wille: | 
be placed by the tablet committee of the Society of the s 
of the Revolution upon the Broad Street facade of tli: 
Morris building, corner of Broad and Beaver streets, i: 
city. In size the memorial is seven feet by three. 11. ( 
tails and inscription are clearly shown in our draw) 
Willett’s action occurred in front of the spot when 
placed June 6, 1775. Evacuation day was chosen fi 
purpose of presentation as one of the days of Revolutions 
events the society desire to mark by some observance or cox 
mony. 

Five tablets of bronze, differing in shape and construction 
from the Willett tablet, uniformly about three feet by two in 
size, were presented at the same time, but are not yet inj) 
sition. ‘They are bordered with an olive wreath, and be 
the inscriptions telling of the events or sites they mark. wit 
the society’s seal. They are to mark Washington's landing 
place at the Battery; Golden Hill, on John Street, near Nas 
sau, where the fight took place between the Sons of Liteity 
and the British regulars in 1775; “Kennedy House, No. 1 
Broadway, where General Washington and Charles Lee fo 
a time had their headquarters, and opposite the spot (in 
Bowling Green) where the leaden statue of George IIL. stood 
before it was torn down by the people aud troops in June 
1775; Fraunce’s Tavern, in Broad Street, where Washington 
came Evacuation day, 1783, and took leave of the officers o! 
the army then in the city before departing for his home; ani 
the approximate spot on the then Commons, now City Hull 
Park, where, with the American troops formed in a squu 
July 9,1776, Washington, on horseback in the centre, cu 
the Declaration of Independence to be read and published 
to the army. 

General Butterfield, chairman of the committee, wlio lias 
been mainly instrumental in the work, says in his letter to 
President Talimadge: ‘‘ The committee feel that this work 
effectively aids, as far as it goes, the purposes of the socicty, 
viz., the ‘duty of keeping before the public mind the mem- 
ory of... services,....and to perpetuate the memory (and 
the patriotic spirit) of the men who... by their acts or coun- 
sel achieved American independence ;.... for the principles 
for which the patriots of the Revolution contended *: also 
that the selection of the day for presentation will *pronio'e 
and assist in the proper commemorative celebration’ theres! 
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wic and Drama ¥ 


Tue noble army of first-nighters, connoisseurs, and critics 
was certainly, so to speak, en féte in New York last week. 
Monday night was, indeed, a notable one in theatrical an- 
nals. and gave those in search of new theatrical sensations an 
unusual choice of means to gratify their theatrical procliv- 
ities. On that occasion a new and beautiful theatre, the 
Manhattan Opera-house, was opened for the first time to the 
public, by an English actress new to the American stage, 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere; a house which has been identified in 
the minds of the entire theatre-going public of the country 
for many years with light opera was rededicated to its origi- 
nal uses; anew play, .Aristocracy, by the foremost of Ameri- 
can dramatists, Mr. Bronson Howard, was successfully pro- 
duced; and a famous play, Diplomacy, was successfully re- 
vived, not to speak of other events, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been sufficient alone and of them- 
seives lo excite interest. 

The new and successful play by Mr. Bronson Howard, 

who can justly lay claim to consideration as not only the 
foremost American dramatist, but also one of the best drama- 
tists of the world to-day, must naturally be of universal in- 
terest. The mere mention of Mr. Howard's name evokes 
in the minds of almost every one delightful memories of 
Saratoga and Young Mrs. Winthrop, of The Henrietta and 
Shenandoah—plays which have afforded pleasure to thou- 
sands both in this country and in the Old World. All of 
Mr. Bronson Howard’s works are marked by earnestness and 
directness of expréssion, by individuality and originality of 
thought and sunny humor, by keen literary perceptions and 
a clean, healthy, moral tone, and, above all, by a strong-feel- 
ing of nationalism. But in none of them are these virtues 
more apparent than in his latest and possibly greatest play, 
recently produced by a wonderfully strong company of play- 
ers at Palmer’s Theatre. It is in the position that he has 
chosen to assume as a distinctly American dramatist that 
Mr. Howard’s chief strength and greatest claim to our con- 
sideration and respect lies. Aristorracy is distinctly an 
American play, written for an American audience. It is a 
biting satire upon European aristocracy, viewed from an 
American stand-point, and from his point of view Mr. How- 
urd can scarcely be blamed for loading down as he does for- 
cign_nobility, as represented by the somewhat exaggerated 
types which he presents, with opprobrium, while at the same 
time he extols his American types to the skies, and pats them 
on the back with vigorous and hearty appreciation of their 
actions and motives on every possible occasion. His char- 
acters, though they can hardly be taken as representative 
types throughout, are undoubtedly and evidently real peo- 
ple, and the fact that they are human certainly excuses 
the fact that they are also in some cases unusual. It is 
fortunate that Mr. Howard is not one of those dramatic 
writers who are ready to pitchfork hastily written plays 
on to the stage, in compliance with a contract or to suit a 
managers convenience. He is a consummate artist in his 
command of his material and in his fertility of resource; his 
construcion is symmetrical, consistent, and logical, and in 
complete accord with his purpose, which is always earnest, 
and in this instance moral, as Aristocracy is evidently in- 
tended to read a lesson to that section of American society 
who consider that a girl to marry well should marry a foreign 
litle. Social records certainly prove that Mr. Howard had 
ample reason for thinking that such a lesson was both time- 
iy and necessary, and he points his moral in this instance 
with no wavering finger. 

The story of the play deals with an impecunious Austrian 
prince, who sells himself and his title to the daughter of a 
Californian millionaire, partly for her fortune, and partly to 
he able to be near her young step-mother, with whom he is 
in love. The »rince is the villain of the piece, and shows 
his villany in a scene wherein he makes love to his wife’s 
mother, which, though exceedingly forcible, is daringly fin 
a siecle, and will undoubtedly give rise to mach discussion 
and comment. The dominant character of the play is the 
rich financier, the successful self-made man, who in this in- 
stance, Wishing to buy his way into the upper-tendom of 
society, shrewdly considers the shortest way to New York is 
by way of Vienna and London. Both plot and play up to 
the end of the third act, in construction and development, 
are wellnigh perfect, but, as is too often the case in four-act 
plays, the last act weakens and in a measure goes to pieces. 
The effect of the tirst three acts, however, is so intense and 
forcible that the shortcomings, such as they are, of the last 
act are readily condoned. Aristocracy scored an unmis- 
takable success with press and public, and in this instance it 
would seem that Mr. Howard has almost accomplished the 
impossible in compassing at the same time both a popular 
and artistic success. Mr. Howard is to be congratulated on 

the intelligent appreciation which has been shown his work, 
and the American public is to be congratulated on possess- 
ing a dramatic author who possesses honest convictions and 
strength of purpose, and who has also the courage as well 
as the ability to express them. Would that there were more 
like him! 

Mr. Hammerstein's new Manhattan Opera-house proved 
to be a greater success than either the play or the actors 
chosen to open it. Mrs. Bernard-Beere, who recently made 
her first bow to an American audience, has considerable io- 
cal reputation of the Mrs. Langtry type. While not devoid 
of dramatic ability, Mrs. Beere is by no means a great actress, 
and, indeed, under certain conditions, ean hardly be reck- 
ened a good one, She has that kind of a personality, both 
in her appearance and in her art, which, attractive to some 
people, is absolutely repellent to others. Her bodily stage 
ippearance recalls Miss Eastlake, and she has one fault as an 
actress Which-can hardly be condoned in any woman on the 
sage—she flops. Her choice of a play in which to appear 
Was hardly fortunate, as Lena Despard, a play formerly 
known under the title of As ina Looking-glaxss—anad formerly 
zivep in America by Mrs. Langtry — was familiarly dreary 
uid uninteresting. As Mrs. Beere has appeared to un- 
doubted advantage and made several pronounced successes 
on the Englisit stage, it would be perhaps fair to await her 
Impersonation of a more congenial character, in a more in- 
teresting play, before critically gauging her success, at least 
so far as the American public is concerned. 

A glance over the contemporancous stage at the present 
une is suggestive of a good many interesting thoughts in 
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respect to the state and condition of dramatic art and the 
stawe in America at the present time. In the first place, one 
would note the continued and remarkable success of Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle, a play now more than 
a quarter of a century old; but time does not seem to change 
or custom or long acquaintance stale the infinite variety and 
charm of the character of Rip, or the wonderful art of 
its creator, Mr. Jefferson. The above fact would seem to 
point forcibly a first thought—that art of any kind to be en- 
during must be human, akin to and attune to actual living, 
breathing human nature. at 

Mr. Daly's contemplated return to the legitimate drama 
by a series of revivals of old standard comedies would sug- 
gest another thought, which is that the American people, 
who go to the theatre for the most part for recreation, have 
so much of the material and commonplace in their every- 

day life, that as education and cultivation increases and 
spreads, they are not at all averse to a little contrast in their 
recreation, and are now perhaps quite as willing to have 
their emotions touched as to have their risibles excited. 
This announced interreguum in the reign of farce-ccomedy 
is, to say the least, suggestive. 

In the way of musical events, there would seem to be but 
little of importance to chronicle. Mascagni’s new opera, 
Le Rantzan, which was referred to last week, has been 
produced in Florence, and is said to be full of dramatic 
power, beautiful melodies, and masterful orchestration ; al- 
iogether it is reported as being as superior to L’ Amico Fritz, 
although of the same genre, as Cavalleria Rusticana was 
superior to that work. Now that opera from all appear- 
ances is, for the present at any rate, dead in New York, it 
may be some time before we in this country will be afforded 
an opportunity of hearing this most interesting work of the 
most promising operatic composer of his day. : 

It is said that the greatest possible excitement exists in 
Italy over the approaching production of Verdi's Falstaff. 
This is practically Verdi's first essay in the field of comic 
opera, and the attempt of a man of his age to inaugurate for 
himself an entirely new line of work is necessarily attended 
with intense interest. As it has been found impossible to 
bring out the new work, as was at first intended, on Decem- 
ber 26th, the first representation will not be given until some 
time after the middle of January. 

The operatic situation in London, where melody and sing- 
ing as represented by Verdi is at a discount, and where 
Wagner and all his works reign supreme, is curious. A 
well-known London critic comments on this unusual situa- 
tion as followse ‘** Von Biilow, who once contemptuously 
refused the name of music to Verdi’s works, has recanted in 
terms which would hardly have been out of place if ad- 
dressed to Wagner, and men who now talk of him as of a 
tuneful trifler who has only half redeemed a misspent life 
by the addition of the clever artificialities which are notice- 
able in Adda and Otello to the power and freedom of his 
earlier works, will change their tone when his operas are 
once more seriously studied by great artists.” Possibly, 
however, if the reign of the music drama continues indefi- 
nitely, the great artists will not be present to study these 
works, as the decline in the art of singing may be said to 
date from the time when Wagner's operatic works, or music 
dramas, began to be universally popular. 

In respect to what was said last week in regard to the 
young English composer, it would be fair to say that two 
new works by the younger generation have recently made 
a profound impression in England. One is a new symphony 
by Mr. Fred Cliffe, recently given with emphatic success at 
the Crystal Palace: another is a one-act music melodrama 
called Caedmon, by a young Welsh composer, Mr. Bantock 

Pierpont. His music is termed an enthusiastic and ingen- 
ious piece of work, and nothing less than an adaptation of 
most of the fetching passages from all of Waguer’s later 
dramas to a litde poem, in which Tristan, Siegmund, Sieg- 
fried, Hunding, Isolde, and Sieglind are aptly concentrated 
into three persons and an hour's music. The plot, while 
simple, is rather curious, and may be quoted with interest. 

A pious knight-errant on his wanderings happens into the 
Garden of Eden, and there falls asleep. Eve, in consequence 
of a misunderstanding with Adam, temporarily deserts him, 
and finds in the dormant knight-errant just the very thing 
that she has been wanting all along, namely, relief from the 
society of Adam. An impressive love scene, @ lu ‘Tristan 
and Isolde, follows, and the couple retire. During their ab- 

sence an intermezzo, @ la Mascagni, is greeted with much 
applause, as intermezzi are now distinctly the thing. This 
particular intermezzo serves as an accompaniment to a 
dance of Edenesque elves. The pair of lovers return, and, 
not unnaturally, are remonstrated with by Adam, who now 
appears. Shortly after Adam and Eve retire again, leaving 
the Knight-errant alone on the stage to pray the curtain 
down, which he promptly does. The whole piece is de- 
scribed as being decidedly second-hand—meaning that its 
author is plagiaristically inclined. 


The whole question of so-called plagiarism is viewed gen- 
erally to-day from a somewhat mistaken stand-point. Todo 
anything at all one must study, and to study so as to effect 
any notable result, one must study in a good school; and if, 
after study in such a school, the student does not show some 
evidence of knowing what he has been taught, his study 
does not, surely, amount to very much. Tell a literary man 
that his style resembles Macaulay's, and he will take off his 
hat to you in appreciation of the compliment; but tell a 
musician that his instrumentation is Wagnerian, or his style 
Sullivanesque, and he wants to knock you down for insult- 
ing him. Why whad is rightly a compliment in either case 
should be universally considered a derogatory statement al- 
most amounting to insult in one, is a little difficult to under- 
stand. Perhaps some competent critic will kindly explain, 


The eminent English baritone, Mr. Santley, has recently, 
and without provocation, published a volume of Musical 
Recollections. As Mr, Santley begins by declaring in his 
preface that he has nothing to say, and as the subject-matter 
of the book—which is a series of rambling and somewhat 
pointless reminiscences of concerts and concert -singers— 
amply bears him out in this statement, the raixon d’étre of 
this little volume is somewhat difficult to discover. Advice 
to self-respecting celebrities (other than literary): Beware of 
Recollections for Revenue only. 


It is pleasant to note from the cordial and appreciative re- 
ception accorded Mr.George Grossmith, the well-known Eng- 
lish comedian and humorist, on his recent début before an 
American audience, that horse-play comedies and comedians 
have not entirely destroyed our appreciation and enjoyment 
of legitimate wit and humor, and keen though kindly satire 
artistically and entertainingly employed. ‘ 

REGINALD DE Koven. 
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PERSONAL. 


A NUMBER of American papers have been printin= 
graph concerning the maternal grandmother of Lady 
SOMERSET, Who sailed this week with Miss Fras 
LARD for England, to whom they refer as a circy. 
This is interesting, but not true. Lady Henry's m: 
the Countess Somers. Her mother was the daugh. 
Chevalier DE L’ETANG, who was attached to the <., 
Louis XVI. When his monarch was put in the )> 
DE L’Erane fled to Pondicherry. There Mademoi 
1’Erana married Mr. Partie, one of the founders. . 
East India Company, and thé Countess Somers. | 
RY’s mother, was their youngest daughter but one. , 
as I am concerned,” so Lady Henry wrote to a friend 
sailing, ‘‘I think a virtuous circus - rider may be 5 
& grandmoi 
any other 
paragraphs, \ 
ever annoved 
SoMERs, w} 
the-way, is te vic 
the World See 
next year w hey 
daughter. 

—The m ige 
of Miss Axes 
Hentincros 4), 
Mr. Path rey. 
NAN CRAvain, of 
New York city 
B- robs the comic. 
opera stage of a 
prima donna who 
helped to elevate 
and to make lier 
profession — bette 
through her sim 
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ply remaining 
member of it. She 
had, and jis 
magnificent vows 
and Stage presence 
and though sli 
never made the popular success in her own country that 
she made in England, we could have better spared certain 
prime donne whose success has been more pronounced. 
The marriage of Miss PuHane 
RessELL to R. HuMFREYs Ros- 
ERTS, at about the same time, 
does not rob the stage of an ac- 
tress, as Miss RussELL had al- 
ready left it, but recalls the suc- 
cess which she enjoyed when she 
appeared for a too short period 
as a member of Mr. DaLy’s com- 
pany. Miss RusseLL was edu- 
cated at Farmington, and was 
one of the most prominent young 
women in society at Buffalo, and 
a sister of Mrs. JOHN GLENNY. 
—The artist C. DANA GIBSON, 
who is one of the cleverest social 
satirist of the day in this coun- 
try, had his first sketch printed 
only six years ago. He is hardly 
more than twenty-five, but his 
pencil has already earned him 
the title of the American Du 
Maurier. One noticeable feature 
of Mr. Grpson’s work is the correctness of attire and the 


naturalness of pose of the dramatis persona, so to say ot lis 
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cuts, and this result is attained by the artist’s practice of in 
troducing his friends into his work as models. 


A GENTLE CONSPIRACY. 
(Continued from page 1138.) 
know the firm, say that Warren & Jenkins are voung «nt 
ambitious, just starting in business, and desirous of tasins 
a mark with their first book.” 

‘When did you think this all out?” asked Patience, a 
she brought the ill-used manuscript of Truths of the Sov 

Gilbert shook his head. ** An inspiration,” be answer: 
lightly. ‘‘ But [ must hurry along. The junior partner dor 
all the work, you know. ‘That’s business.” oe 

When Gilbert reached the street he gave a little sidews) 
step expressive of delight. 

* Capital!” he remarked to himself. ‘I’ve only got s!\') 
dollars, but that ‘ll do something. I'll go into illustrat: 
work again if necessary. I can get the money that Wi) 
Patience and I—partners! Well, we'll keep up the firm |i" 
under the name of Gilbert, and publish a marriage Dow" 
the first thing. I hope the old gentleman will live to te" 
his book—for Patience’s sake. Great Caesar! how quick) 
everything resolves itself into one motive—for Patience! 

When Patience went back into her grand father’s room th 
old man was lying with his eyes turned on the door, and lie 
beckoned to her.‘ The—book,” he said, with difficulty. 

Patience nodded, and sat down beside him. ‘* Th: bo K 
is going to be printed,” she said, slowly and di-tucl) 
“A young firm” (she colored at the words) * have tse! 
and the proofs of the first pages will be done before )'+ 

** 1f—I—can—see—the — tirst—page—in—ty pe, 
the Professor—** ]—can—die—happy.” ‘ 

** No, grandpa,” she said, brokenly, ‘‘ you will see 1 
and read it, and enjoy the success, There isnodoul! 

The old man smiled faintly, and closed his eyes te - 1" 
Patience sat beside him, thinking over Gilbert’s kin) ~-°' 
her. He had become like an old, old friend within 1)" 
few days, and she wondered what she would hav: ui 
without him. Gilbert at that time was interview! the 
printer, and Patience would have started as Gilly {'" 
done if she had known the cost of setting up a book | 
But Gilbert did not withdraw; he became only a 1i'' 
tious. He ordered the first chapter of the book +! 
once. He thought that one chapter might serve all pu! 

“The firm will be bankrupt,” he said, ‘‘ but the 
happy. It’s not going to worry itself over money 1! 
This portion of it never did and never will.’ 

Gilbert called again and reported progress, and © 
came to inquire after the patient, bringing offerings 
shape of flowers, and at other times moulds of jelly ©" 
size as would have lasted a sick person # -— 
Patience was pleased at the evidence of love for mer 
father, but warned Gilbert once or twice that she ” 3 
obliged to partake of the jellies, owing to the qua" 


























--d. and, strange to say, Gilbert continued 
Hemapenrr er ways, not reducing the 
ply in the least. The Professor’ mean- 
|. continued rapidly to improve. 

‘ last a dozen pages of Truths of the 
) were in type, and Gilbert brought them 
and with a feeling of satisfaction. 

low funny it looks!” commented Pa- 
ce as she glanced at the title-page and 
1. Warren & Jenkins, Publishers, New 


First-rate,” said Gilbert, in a positive 
“That was a brilliant idea of mine. 

It was more than brilliant,” corrected 

Db oonee: ‘tit was—” She hesitated here, 

then added, ** Will you wait a moment, 
i. | take these pages up to grandpa? 

old man‘was watching the door as 

vce eame in with the pages. His nat- 

od-nature had been sorely tried by 

|. -kness, and he had become irritable 

-evish, much to the suyprise and sor- 


row of Patience, 
~ | thought you had forgotten all about 
me. \hined the invalid, in jerky tones. 
«)) no, grandpa,” was the gentle answer. 
| lace brought you the -first pages of 


jk. Mr. Gilbert got them from the 
inter this morning.” 
“The thin hand of the old man grasped the 
paves geeedily and nervously, 
 S Lepine arrange your pillows,” suggested 
jis purse, and the Professor was propped up 
es yes were unnaturally bright, and the 
ries trembled in his grasp. He looked 
jurriediy oyer the dozen pages, and then 
vurned to Patience. ‘I want to see the 
young man who brought these,” he said, 
pee vishly 
: “Mr. Gilbert,” corrected Patience. ‘‘] 
will bring him up.” : 
-You—you must excuse grandpa,” said 
the vir, as she led Gilbert to the room. 


He is—that is, he has changed a great | 


deal.” 

‘Naturally,” answered Gilbert.‘ Sick 
folks ave not to be judged by healthy stand- 
ards 

But, notwithstanding these reassuring 
words, Patience felt nervous over the inter- 
view 

Ah. Gilbert!” said the Professor, as the 
young man entered, hardly looking up from 
1 You brought these around, eh? 
Well, what’s the matter with those fellows? 
They seem awfully slow.” 

Patience was standing at the other side of 
the bed. and she felt her cheeks crimson, 
while her hands grew cold, and she looked 
ai Gilbert wistfully, as though seeking to 
pologize for her grandfather. 

~ Yes,” assented Gilbert, ‘‘ they are very 
slow, ] must confess. But, you see” (he 
racked his brains for a mild excuse) —*‘ you 
see, the book is so very important that it 
can't be hurried. It’s easier to make mis- 
takes than to correct them.” 

True, true.” auswered the Professor, 
vreuiyv mollitied, ‘Rome wasn’t built in a 


Thee pages 


iruly, thought Gilbert, the change in the 
min Wits Wonderful. He had aged won- 
huiy since the attack, and was a different 
person. "There was silence in the room for 
few moments. The Professor read over 
cach page slowly, giving vent to an oceasion- 
muruur of approbation. Once Gilbert 
eked up and caught Patience’s eye. and 
‘ies both smiled. When the Professor came 
tothe end of the last sheet he turned to Gil- 


Vl 

“Why do they stop right here?” he whined. 

lhe last words are, ‘the Phoenicians held’ 
~ how What did they hold?” 

Gilbert smiled blankly. 

~ What was it, child?” continued the old 
niin, uddressing Patience. ‘* What did the 
Phanicians hold’ 
Patience hesitated a moment. 
‘What was it?” again whined the patient. 

| think it was some peculiar views on 
subject of immortality,” answered the 
inl sweetly, i 

“OF course,” fairly snarled the old man; 
“That's What Tsay in the introduction: All 
Telsious views of one people seem peculiar 
Toul others,” 

Well, said Gilbert, in a soothing tone, 

Well have those next pages hurried, so as 
to tind out all abowt them,” 

What have you got to say about it, 
suvWay returned the author, ‘ Don’t go 
akin trouble. T'l send Miss Lester down 
—_ ‘he publishers, so as not to:take your 


} 
uit 


_{rioert looked up at Patience with a 
‘ino In hiseye. “* Well, you see, the firm 
an particular friends of mine and right by 
Ms studio—IT see both of them every day— 
no trouble at all.” 
very well,” said the old man, shortly, 
ay give them my message.” 
«tt bowed himself out of the room, 
«ed by Patience. 
____. doesn’t understand, you know,” she 
enh explain, sadly; ‘‘but you are the 
mecius af helping him’along. ‘These pages 
Wi nake him better, but he is tired now.” 
* dear girl,” said Gilbert, taking her 
1 order*(it may be supposed) to show 
~cuce of displeasure, ‘I don’t mind 
‘he least. Tl have the Phoenicians’ 


In cold type at once. I am only 
you, 


ty 


“© sighed, and said, simply,.‘« He is 
dfather.” : siiilllaadeed 


artuer, to himself as he went out, 


-didly; everything is progressing. 


i days only. 





‘ithe wasn't,” remarked Jenkins, the | 
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‘there would be a dissolution of a young 
ublishing tirm mighty quick. _D—— the 
heenicians! It'll cost like thunder to renew 

their views at once. What an old crank he 
is, and how beautifully she bears up with 
him! Poor little girl!” And then the jun- 
ior partner, having thus pleasantly diverted 
his thoughts, retained the subject of them, 
and indulged in afchitectural efforts of air. 

For a week the printers were hurried with 
the book, and several chapters were set up. 
The Professor improved in strength and 
amiability, and Patience reflected all the joy 
and gladness that were hers. Once or twice 
she mentioned the expense, but. Gilbert 
laughed at the idea, and said be needed 
some good investment; but to his thinking 
every dollar he paid out was a dollar lost 
forever. He did very little work, and once 
when he had left some proofs at the house, 
and had seen the poor old Professor beam- 
ing and good-natured, he said to himself: 
‘“T actually believe the old gentleman’s go- 
ing to get well. I might do better as an 
M.D. thanasan N.A.” But the money grew 
short, and one day when he had paid the 
printer he ordered him to stop work on the 
book for a while. Gilbert had paid out all 
his ready cash, and was angry with himself. 
‘*Confound it!” he said,‘ I’ve got to go into 
illustrating now, and, meanwhile, must con- 
fess to Patience.” The thought was decided- 
ly annoying, but Gilbert was not the man to 
hesitate. 

“I'd like to see your grandfather,” he said, 
as he delivered the last pages to Patience, 
‘‘ because we'll have to wait a while for fur- 
ther proofs. I—that is—some money I ex- 
pected has been delayed, and—and it is ne- 
cessary to go slow for the present.” 

‘ Patience looked at him with a troubled 

ace, 

‘You misunderstand me,” he said, quick- 
ly, before she could speak. ‘‘ It’s am’ invest- 
inent for me, purely business, but—you see 
—unforeseen circumstances have tied me up 
for a while. It’s all right; I’ve got a good 
excuse.” 

‘*You are very good,” answered Patience, 
slowly, as though an idea had just explained 
itself. ‘I should never have allowed you to 
begin.” 

**But it saved your grandfather's life,” 
interrupted Gilbert, hastily. ‘The doctor 
says so—and what else could you do?” 





* Nothing,” admitted Patience, sadly and | 


reluctantly. ‘‘It was very good of you.” 

Gilbert took her hand.. ‘* You want me to 
be honest with you,” he said, looking into 
her face, ‘cand I am honest; the suspension 
of the firm is only temporary. Now, if you 
make any objections, I'll confess all to your 
grandfather. Shall 1?” 

** No,” replied Patience, filial love predom- 
inant. ‘T trust you.” 

* All right, said Gilbert, decisively. 

He was admitted to the Professor, who 
was sitting up in bed, going over the pages 
of his beloved book for the thousandth time. 

“ Ah, Gilbert!” he said, cheerily, with a re- 
turn to his natural manner. ‘* Doing splen- 
i How are 
you? Do you know, I’ve been thinking the 
matter over, and I want to thank you for 
your kindness to me and Patience. You've 
been a very good friend in need, and to show 
my appreciation I'm going to dedicate half 
my book to you.”” The Professor said this 
ina tone of triumph,and Gilbert felt humbled 
to the ground. — He realized the favor of the 
poor old man. ‘* Of course.” continued the 
author, ‘‘ I must not forget Patience. How 
will this do? This book is affectionately 
dedicated to—by-the-way, have you a middle 
name?” 

Patience started and looked frightened. 

* Yes,” said Gilbert, ** but I never use it; 
just Frank Gilbert is what every body knows.” 

**So,” remarked the Professor. ‘* Well, 
this book is affectionately dedicated to my 
granddaughter, Patience Warren Lester, and 
to my good friend Frank Gilbert. How’s 
that,eh? Write it down.” 


‘It is certainly very good in you,” answer- | 


ed Gilbert, deeply touched. *‘ I cannot—” 
“That reminds me,” went on the old man. 
‘““Who’s this Warren, anyway? Some of 





three chapters will have to be rewritten? I 
am not satisfied with them, and I must wait 


until I get up. There’s no hurry now. Is | 


that satisfactory?” 

**Oh yes, grandpa,” assented Patience, 
gladly. 

** This little girl thinks that she can answer 
for publishers,” remarked the old man, play- 
fully, turning to Gilbert, ‘‘ but wait until she 
has had experience, as I have. I am ve 
happy,” added the Professor, with a light 
sigh. ‘‘The world is very good, and:I have 
two stanch adherents.” He held both hands, 
and clasped those of Patience and Gilbert. 
The latter, looking at the girl, saw her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘*Good children, both. of 
you,” repeated the old man after a moment. 

Then Gilbert went away, saying nothing 
to the girl as he took her hand in parting, but 
he knew that they understood each other. 


It was evening as Gilbert went forth—a. 


cool, damp evening, and he was quiet and 
subdued. But with it there was a feeling of 
perfect contentment, and when he got back 
to his studio he sat down before the sketch 
of Patience and smoked his pipe, and was 
happy. ‘ 

The next day he started out.to see about 
doing some illustrative work that had been 
offered him. On the way he stopped a mo- 
ment to see Patience, according to his dai- 
ly practice. The landlady met him in the 
hall. . 

**The poor old gentleman,” she said, with 
a sob in her voice, ‘‘ he passed away in the 
night, and Miss Lester's like a statue frozen 
stiff.”’. 

‘* Take me to her,” ordered Gilbert. 

There was no response as the landlady 
knocked at the door of the room, and after a 
moment she opened it. Gilbert saw the tall 
stately figure standing by the bedside, and 
his heart beat wildly. He went over to her. 

‘* Patience,” he said, softly. 

‘**Grandpa’s gone,” cried the girl, her eyes 
dry, and her face white. ‘‘I have no one.” 

‘* Patience,” said Gilbert, in a constrained 
voice, ‘* you have me.” 

She looked fixedly at him, his arms were 
outheld, and in a moment she lay sobbing on 


| his shoulder. 


The gentle conspiracy was revealed to all. 
NO WONDER THEY GROAN, 


GroantnG is permissible to the rheumatic. But 


the groans will soon cease when they take Hostetter's | 


Stomach Bitters, which relieves the agonizing malady 
with gratifying promptitude. Indigestion, constipa- 
tion, malarial ailments, sick headache, biliousnegs, 
nervousness, and a Jack of physical stamina are 
among the ailments overcome by this comprehensive 
remedy.—[Adv.] 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed ie 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist sell it.—[LAdv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
Wheu she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
{Adv.) 


PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
produces a feeling of lightness as against that of 
weight and headache, so common with ordinary cocoas, 
—{Adv.] 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 2e.—[ Adv.) 


DR. LYON'’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 


| Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[Adv.] 


your mother’s family are in New York, you | 
know, Patience, and maybe the head of the 


firm is-a relative of yours. 
when I get well. 
turning to Gilbert. 


Tl look him up 
Is he young?” he added, 


“Yes,” returned the artist, ‘‘ quite young, | 


the firm went ixto business with a very 
small capital, and their immediate available 
funds having been exhausted, the printers 
went on a strike; or, I might say, they would 
go on a strike if they weren’t paid promptly ; 
so they have to suspend the setting up of 
your book for a very little while—a few 
That's what I came to tel] you. 
It’s merely a temporary suspension.” 
Gilbert had watched Patience during this 
explanation, and the strike business was 


; amended to do away with further deception, 


the horror of which was expressed by her 
face. To abolish the strike rather non- 
plussed Gilbert, for he had intended each 
day to report its progress in lurid. colors 
until he had some more money. It would 
permit him to extend his visits. 


‘‘Of course,” rejoined the Professor, plea- | 


santly and promptly; ‘‘I understand. These 
labor unions are very formidable; I have read 
about them. 
kins that I am perfectly satisfied, and con- 
sent to wait. I have sufficient to keep me 


‘and rather ambitious, I might say. You see, | 





Assure Messrs. Warren & Jen- | 


busy. Do you know, Gilbert, that these first | 


Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermituge Comfits, 2c. a box.—[Adv.] 


Dr: Sireerv’s ANGOSTCRA Brrrexs make health and 
rosy cheeks and happiness.—{ A dv.) 
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A WHALEBACK. 


A STUDY IN FRESIT WATER. 


IN his more than clever characterization, ¢ 
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there passes a mighty freight- 
age, so vast the statement of it 
seems bordering on eXxtrava- 
gance if not actual exaggera- 
tion. Through Suez, that great 
highway of the Old World’s 
commerce, pass millions of 
tons of freight each year, and 
yet through this slender stream 
un athlete could almost leap, 
many more millions are borne. 
That stupendous success of the 
tireless De Lesseps is eclipsed 
by this magnificent token of the 
New World’senterprise. There 
may be no cargoes of spices at 
the Soo, no boat-loads of silks 
from the looms of the Orient, 
or of luxuries for the tables of 
kings, but there are hundreds 
of thousands of tons of the 
finest iron ore mined in the 
world, and hundreds of thousands of bushels of wheat, 
and hundreds of thousands of barrels of flour, to say no- 


‘ooper painted thing of great barges of lumber and coal and merchandise 


the portrait of more than one Jand-born, land-reared indi- sufficient to supply a nation. From the West, with her 
vidual whose ideas about the Great Lakesof America areas limitless possibilities, a pever-failing stream of natural 
meagre, and whose opinions as to the magnitude and the wealth; from the East, mother of prosperity, manufactured 
importance of these vast inland seas are fully as dogmatic, products to supply the needs of the wide rushing West. 
not to say pedantic, as those of the pugnacious Captain Cap. Through this narrow gateway in the commercial year now 
Cooper wrote for his day and generation, mayhap, but the closing will have passed a tonnage exceeding that of the 
lesson he taught Captain Cap and others of his ilk when — great Suez Canal by an amount almost incredible of belief. 
the sterm struck the lake and made a tempest fit for the In the year 1890 over 9,000,000 tons of freight passed the 
South Pacific, is a lesson of value. Few Americans to-day, Soo. In the same year the freight of the Suez Canal was 


who do not live on the vast shore lines of the 


Great Lakes, over 2,000,000 tons less. The Soo was open but 226 days, 


nitude of this enormous traffic. And not alone in ¢; 


traffic are these great lakes important National fa, : 

The passenger traflic is growing to great proportions ’ 
steamers which carry passengers are loaded to the dit f 
we almost this season. On a trip just taken on the: 
zaukes by the writer, a boat which had accommod:t i. om 
70 people was made to carry 120, besides her grey {, THe } 
cargo, and so the traffic has kept up all the season 4 6-1 epori 


magnificent steamers to carry passengers alone, and 1, ay 
a half million dollars, are now under contract, or s:,; i. 
be, to be used by a great Western railroad next seas, 

For more than two centuries this outlet of Lake Sup. and juds 
the St. Mary’s River, has been utilized for the needs «: si hs 
merce. As far back as the year 1679, Daniel Duluti, | “Thos 
ported merchandise through the Sault to the tradi, ' pases 
which he established where the city stands to which |). ta it 
his name. Over a century and a half from this ti), " 


rewdvV S 
State of Michigan built a lock at the Sault whic, The inv 
pass vessels with a draft of 11 feet and 6 inches, '1),, Looking 
nage of 1,700,000 tons, passed in 1880, has been inc). really 1 
to over 9,000,000 tons by the building of the new » make s 


ment lock. What is now imperatively needed, in ti few da) 
ests of both the East and the West, is the deepeniny 
river and all portions of connecting passages so tin! 
drawing 20 feet of water may pass uninterrupted y 
Duluth or Chicago to Buffalo. . 
. The vast importance of the Great Lakes to the | 
States in case of war need not here be more than refers.) 5, 
Possessing a shore line of great length, with fine | 
and an abundance of material ever at hand for si\;;;, 
struction, the Great Lakes may some day play a vy. 
portant part in the defensive or offensive acts of this « 
Taken in any light, this splendid system of inland s: ..< 1)\. 
most remarkable in point of size and contiguity in the » orig 
is of immense importance to this nation of ours: the won 


commen! 


i 


ntry 


or Who are not in any way connected with the lake marine, — too, while the Suez was open 365. The value of the freight der is we know so little about it. W. 8S. Harwoup, 
realize what a wonderful factor this great system has be- which passed the Soo in 1890 was $102,214,948, carried at a 
come in the commerce of the nation, or what it promises — total water-carriage cost of $9,472,214. The cost per ton- 
for the future. mile was 1.3 mills. The value of the fleet hauling was 


A GENIUS. 











Take it along the line of commerce, and you find the — $29,635,500. The average haul was 797.2 miles. Bint MacGaveERN was a “genius,” in a quiet sort of 
great lake system doing a business of iar. ae Now that the proclamation of President Harrison ~ way: ; 
fhe lake-man’s boast of the few years just past that far practically put a prohibition upon much of the Canadian) Qo gt’. : 5 se eels : 
more trattic—reaching annually now into oh millions of aie ved at canal, it will be a matter of interest to "OMe fine morning he'd be famous (so his mother vised 
tons—passes through the Sault than through the Suez Canal, learn just what effect it will have on the tonnage of 1893. to Bay). ; | 
is, after all, more than mere boast, It presents a fact of In the year of which we have been speaking, 1890, the total He could tix a clock, and fiddle, and a Jot of coher So ( illed 
importance to the man who seeks investment; of use to the tonnage of the Welland Canal was 1,016,165 net tons, the things, ed ont ut 
student or the teacher of economics; of value to the kings United States contributing in tonnage, passed through ev And he made himself a ‘gitar,’ and could twane viv: Workiug 
of commerce. route from our own ports to our own ports, 318,259 tons. ; 


There are centuries of cold in noble Superior, not cumu- 


As the Canadians have been taking advantage of the Soo 


lative cold, making for glacier or berg, but the conservative — with the complacency which is ever characteristic of those 


cold which, month of summer or month of w 


inter, changes who own allegiance to the crown, it will be a matter of sur- 


not. Each one of these mighty inland seas has its attrac’ prise if the cause for the issuance of the President’s procla 
tions. Huron may be refreshing and Michigan bracing and — mation is not soon removed. 


Erie exhilarating, yet someway Superior seems to me to 


serve one with the essence of them all. 


From the hour you leave Duluth in the edge of the even- into prominence. 
ing—Duluth with her sparkling coronal of lights and her 
cineture of electric diamonds, with the crescented moon and 
the star-dusted sky, and the Northland’s aurora over all— tons. 
from that hour until nearly six days latér you reach the 
docks of Buffalo, you shall find your long voyage on the — the entire seaboard. 


In many ways, when one studies the subject even in a 
casual manner, the importance of these inland seas rises 
Take, for instance, a comparison of the 
ocean tonnage of the United States with the tonnage of the 
borthern lakes in the class of boats between 1000 and 2500 
In the year referred to above, 1890, the boats of the 
Great Lakes carried 57 per cent. more than did the boats of 
The lake boats of this class carried 


inlund seas of America one of the interesting events of a 439,787 tons; the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coast boats of 


lifetime. -If you are searching for health, you shall find 
ozonic influences to redden your blood, if you are satiated 
with Old- World scenes, you shall here find interesting change, 
enchanting variety: if you are a weary brain-worker droop 
ing under some city sun, you shall here find health’s rein- 063 tons. 
carnation: if you have an eye to the material and seek the 
solution of probiems economic, you shall find material in 
What has been done, what is being done, and what is yet to 


be done in commerce on the shores of these 


the same class, 280,106 tons; the Western rivers, 28,588. The 
lakes had 272 vessels, the seaboard 185, the rivers 22. The 
total vessel tonnage of the United States in the same year 
Was 4,424,497 tons, of which the Great Lakes carried 1,063.- 
Over 30 per cent. of the lake boats for this traffic 
have been built in the past four years. The total expense 
to January Ist of last year for the work on the Soo was 
$4,170,045 28, and the total cost of all river and harbor im- 


the strings. 





He could pick out ‘ Annie Laurie,” and the chorus Fics 
Selle Mahone,” vation, 
And would sit and sing at evening in a soothing 0] 
tone, } 
With his dreamy gaze directed to a pale senescent ‘ 
star, Eni 
While he milked the mournful music from his priv realized 
guitar. when Jo 
and Pert 
Well, the years went by, and somehow Bill remaincid : 
about the same, Tuts I 
Though his mother died believing he was on tne road | Le 


fame. 

Bill was full of dreams and notions, but achievement 
seemed to lag; 

Bill was fond of Alice Holeman, but he married “Mau'ii 
Bragg. 

Still he picks out * Annie Laurie,” and the chords 
‘*Belle Mahone,” 



































ony st seas sufficient provement on the lakes, $29,000,000. It is shown by shrewd And he sings them to the babies in a soothing under a ) oT 
to fill bulky tomes, ; figurers that in this one year there was saved in cost by all- ines 
Stand a moment with me at the rushing outlet of Supe- lake transportation $147,027,514 80, and the further fact is , . \ : ris 
rior—stand, if you will, at this last of the locks whileasplen- — set forth that this saving of the year 1890 would have paid And perhaps, sometimes, at evening, as he twangs hi: 
did steamer, or a laden schooner and consort, or a curious 93 per cent. of the river and harbor improvements of the guitar, ; * fe 

Whaleback,” passes out to the picturesque course of St. United States from August 1, 1790, to March 8, 1887. William's vision is directed to a pale senescent stu We s ; 
Mary's. Through this narrow channel,a child's throw wade, Figures might be given to tiresomeness showing the mag- ALBERT BiGELow [s!\"- Harv 
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re 1 p-HARVARD GAME ON SATURDAY last, with its 
THE —_ a of the blue, despite the victory, was a 
gt) scor' rise to the New Haven team, nor were Yale men 
great SU sane surprised. The average follower of football 
or Ilarvard’s defeat by upwards of twenty points, 


ing by the betting, the popular verdict gave them 


thie on 


jooket 


~ ics in three to win. : 
Cae ho read this department last week were put in 

Those of the latest and closest facts of the situation, 
ee, a pantie: therefore, to know that: Harvard’s stiff, 
i “ne the first fifteen minutes meant that Yale would 
~~ ~ \own toa closer struggle than she had last year.” 
me Ue Nees 


jek on the game now after it is over, it seems 
Looks cable that Harvard should have been able to 


reilly e la fight. Iam prepared to read in the coming 
make $0 ¢ »ewspaper interviews with ‘‘old college men,” 
fey ee on Harvard's ‘‘ foxiness” in playing off in her 
Ca ly Cornell, Amherst, and the Boston Athletic As- 
mi yes ‘yt whoever accepts such views will be deceiving 
: yee an, ofthe actual facts, and underestimating the won- 
Hesse s 


+ fa] improvement made by the team in the seven days of 
onal yetween the B. A. A. game and the one last Saturday 
work ° 


with Yale. 


Tne FACTS ARE THE HARVARD ELEVEN played such 
seeped football in the B, A. A. game that members of the 
il eoucbers, and every one else interested in them de- 
ee of making even a stand against Yale. That they 
a ald ave pulled themselves together for such a grand - 
ag cts much credit on the members of the team 
on ton theit couchers. Proper and systematic coaching has 
been ane of Harvard's greatest handicaps to putting a win- 

+ team on the field or on the water, It would be neither 
reason: i. nor true to claim that a stronger, more active, 
and more courageous lot of boys enter Yale than Harvard, 
Sat the fact that Harvard has won only once in football in 
vizhtven years, and once on the water in seven years, has a 





pit 





Gan ficance that is not explained by ‘‘luck.” “Yale luck,” 
« ealied. is nothing more or less than asound system follow- 
oj ont intelligently and faithfully by. coachers and captains 


workin in carnest unison for the success of their alma mater. 


Ar H\RnvA\nD THE ELEVEN STRUGGLES along through the 
early part of the season left almost to work out its own sal- 
yation,except for the desultory coaching of some one or two 
ol plavers Whose ideas are not in harmony. This year, for 
iustance, tue team had no one until the season had well ad- 
yneed. and then Cumnock was induced to coach while 
Cranston helped on the centre. No one coach, be he ever so 
cond. can fit an eleven to meet a Yale team, and Harvard 
realized that fact just ten days before the Springfield game, 
wien Joe Sears, captain of the ’88 team, and Steve Crosby 
aud Perry Trafford joined Cumnock and Cranston. 


Tis picresston from the Springfield game is not with 


the intention of offering excuses for the Harvard defeat, but 
1. point out the wide difference in the systems followed by 
each college, and dwell on the wisdom of Yale’s. The actual 
vinuing of a football game is a mere incidental feature to 


the sport, so far as Tam personally concerned, and my criti- 
cisms of Harvard's methods bear on the future of the game, 
and not simply on the winner of a year. 

Ir would not have been for the good of football if Har- 
rd had won the game last Saturday, for close as the 
igzle was, Yule played much the more progressive game, 


n=a 





{til eepared herself for the contest with more intelli- 
gence. tad Hhurvard won this year, undoubtedly coachers, 
pra {toun next year would have followed in the same 
en track; now that they are defeated after a glorious 
combat that leaves them not unhonored, probably at last 


We sia] see a system, and some harmony at Cambridge. 
Hurvard bas been following an ign.sfatuus long enough. 


THE ONE FEATURE OF YALE’8 WORK on Saturday which 
hore than any other distinguished it from Harvard's was 
‘ie unison of the runner with the ball and his interferers. 
Vien Yaie hit the Harvard line it was with the combined 
‘reneth of the men in the play. They did not straggle into it 
one after the other, but by a united effort plunged through 
ith a force almost irresistible. The Harvard backs, on the 
“her hand, received very little aid in going through the 
ne—a little more than last year, but not much. Only once 
‘uring the same did T see any interference worthy the name, 
‘mt that Was when Hinkey was neatly boxed whilé Upton 
wit round his end for twenty-five yards. And this very 
) y showed the tremendous difference in Yale and Harvard 
Metterence: if it had been by the former team, the inter-, 
“ters Would have cleared Upton’s way for twice the dis- 
ice, the chance for so doing being of the best; but the 
Harvard interferers, once they had switched off Hinkey, 
’ Cpton very much at the mercy of Yale; he was running 
“eat and unprotected when Laurie Bliss tackled him. 
harvard as vet hardly understands the first principles of in- 


erlerence 








_ASOTHER STRONG FEATURE OF YALE'8 WORK was the 
beg her men—it was low and hard, and the runner 
ag Tirown towards his own goal. Harvard's tackling 
"UY to it, nor up to the work of the 1890 team in 
». spec’. Occasionally a Yale runner came down in ap- 
vel sty le, but more frequently his downfall did not come 
ta 4 had struggled along for increased gain. Yale's 
t wiz Wis fierce, and in several instances it looked 
“is Deliberately downing the Harvard full back every 
mide a fair catch, and with such ferocity, had a 
W dle sp ‘ous alr; it looked very much as though Yale 
jon). Prospect of laying up Brewer by slamming him 


+ 





- he 





card «very time on a cateh, or making him drop the 
Sootball is — the penalty of five yards. We all know 
Wie, Ig, |, Lata game, and do not expect it to be other- 
“ate do hot want to encourage any of the old 
Onn ~ ig evinced in deliberate attempts to injure an 


Show of vied N © owe it to the future of the game to crush this 
‘cloushess wherever and whenever it appears; and 
‘Most effective checks would probably be to in- 
len varde ) “ally of interfering with the catch from five to 
ae. here is less reason, too, in knocking over the 
the Haar ‘ el he has punted ; yet once or twice I noticed 
peal orm ards jump into Butterworth when the ball 
? . down the field. 


One of 


OF the 


Reve “y 
tlement , _ HE WORK OF THE TWO TEAMS after the ex- 
*: be battle has passed away, the desperation of 


‘HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE.” 
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Harvard’s defensive game is apparent. From beginning to 
end of the game the ball was more frequently in Yale's ter- 
ritory than in Harvard’s, and yet Laurie Bliss alone made 
forty yards more gain in the two halves than did the entire 
Harvard eleven in the same time. Yale gained, all told, 
about four bundred yards, while Harvard did not make 
within two hundred and fifty yards of that figure. Harvard 
made only one gain around the end, Upton’s run of twenty 
yards, while Yale did the trick nineteen times. ‘Twenty-six 
times Yale ran with the ball for no gain, and twelve times 
Harvard’s attempts resulted similarly. Altogether Yale ran 
with the ball eighty-three times anc Harvard forty-four ; 
while Butterworth punted eleven times to Brewer's ten. 
Harvard did not have a scoring team, but it had a line of 
forwards whose defensive game was exceedingly strong; ‘it 
was this and the mufling by Butterworth and L. Bliss of 
Brewer's punts, that kept the ball so much in Yale’s territory, 
and it was this muffing that, as this department said last 
week it would, came so near resulticg disastrously for Yale. 


THERE WAS «180, AS EXPECTED, plenty of opportunity in 
the game for Butterworth to show what he can do at punt- 
ing, and the new full back proved himself th2 strongest 
kicker on the field, though he can do better than he did on 
Saturday. He is somewhat slow, though not nearly so much 
so as the fact of his having several kicks blocked on Satur- 
day might argue, for both Waters and Mackie broke through 
the Yale line nearly every time, and were on him before he 
had half a chance. He is slow, however, and showed poor 
judgment, or rather lack of experience, in not turning to one 
side when about to kick. He was a disappointment on the 
catch, making two bad muffs, as did also Laurie Bliss. But 
Brewer's kicks are hard to handle; he gets a twist into them 
that requires a good honest clasp to keep the ball from slip- 
ping. 1f Butterworth’s catching was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, his line bucking certainly was not; he made a reputation 
on Saturday that will rival McCormick’s as a plunging back. 
When the lines were at their hardest play he almost invari- 
ably made some gain when sent. He does not appear to get 
on much speed, but strikes low and hard, and even while one 
fancies him at the bottom of the two piled-up rush lines, 
his head and shoulders suddenly come clear for his gain. 


THE KICKING Or BREWER WAS NOT so good as expected, 
nor up to the form he has shown this season. In the be- 
ginning of the game especially, his punts were very short 
and high, and throughout the afternoon in fact they were 
badly directed, going out of bounds for small gains. In 
judging Butterworth’s kicks, however, and catching, both 
Brewer and Gray did clever work, and their nerve and ability 
to hold the ball were put to a severe test. Brewer is also 
slow on the kick, but his record was clean on Saturday, 
for the very good reason that he had a defensive line in 
front of him which gave him confidence and ample time. 
The Yale forwards did not get through very often, and 
when they did, Lake took care of them. The running of the 
Harvard backs was not a prominent feature of the game, 
because, as already said, they did not have enough inter- 
ference to name it. Even Lake, who is a very brilliant 
ground-gainer and a strong powerful runner, did not make 
more than about thirty-five yards during the entire game. 
What they could do with interference may easily be imagined, 
since all three have speed and nerve. Brewer has the mak- 
ing of a star full back, the only drawback being his weight, 
which does not exceed 150. 


THE STAR GROUND-GAINER BEHIND THE LINE in Satur- 
day’s game, however, was Laurence T. Bliss, who has played 
on the Yale ’varsity the last three years. Bliss weighs only 
155 pounds, but he stands hammering that would use up 
most men twenty pounds heavier. He has always been one 
of the “Yale reliables,” but last year McClung was called 
on for most of the work. .This year Bliss had his innings, 
and he has been found a more valuable man than even his 
most ardent admirer believed him to be. Any half back who 
could so repeatedly get through such a hard line as Har- 
vard’s on Saturday, fighting desperately for every foot of 
ground, and stand the wear and tear of that battle, has great 
football stuff in him. I was glad to see his brother, C. Bliss 
—more familiarly known as ‘‘ Pop”—on the team; he is a 
good strong runner, and has been trying for a place for sev- 
eral years, but unable to make it on account of the wealth of 
half-back material. The one failure of the Bliss brothers 
has always been the tendency to fumble the ball, and between 
Laurie’s two muffs on Saturday and his brother's two fum- 
bles they came near neutralizing their good work. 


WHERE YALE HAD COUNTED on making steady gains 
around the ends, curiously enough they found it more diffi- 
cult than through tackle and centre: They did get around 
several times, but the manner in which Hallowell and Em- 
mons broke up the interference and downed the runner was 
probably one of the greatest surprises—-at least to the aver- 
age on-looker who had read of Yale’s wonderful interference 
on end plays. Harvard seemed to have the greatest trouble 
in stopping the heavy plays ‘directed at tackle and centre. 
Yale had several strong centre mass plays, and Harvard 
could not seem to find the man with the ball. But they 
found him many a time on open plays almost as soon as he 
had received the ball from McCormick. 


THE BREAKING THROUGH OF THE HARVARD FORWARDS 
was of ahigh-order. Neither Hickox nor McCrea was a 
match for Waters or Mackie, and the latter two went through 
whenever they chose. The Yale guards are very young, 
neither being over eighteen, and have never played in: big 
match before. They are both strong, and, taking their inex- 
perience into consideration, really put up a very promising 
game against Harvard. Neither got into the interference 
very much, but they used their strength to good advantage 
in the mass play. The two centre men—Lewis and Stillman 
—had a battle royal, and the former's skill was evident sev- 
eral times in putting the ball in play for the Yale snap 
back; but Stiliman played a strong game, and was by no 
means overmatched in the line, though Lewis outfooted him 
and was in almost every play of the ¢ame. ‘Indeed, Lewis 
putupa great game, and in several in n with 
the ball as soon as the tackles. 


BoTH TACKLES AND ENDS played Last 
ear Hinkey overshadowed Hallowe: e the 
atter played in for Winter, so Newe 1 the 
general hunt for Heffelfinger. On »well 
played probably the most brilliant. gat Tr on 
the field; certainly he was a match for ons, 
at the other end, had a more difficult ti vay, 
who has developed into a strong player, ola 


great deal of difference between them. 


It would be hard to find four better tacklers than Wallis 
and Winter, of Yale, and Upton and Newell, of Harvard. 
Of.them all, probably Wallis is the best all-round man, and 
Upton did more than was to be expected in holding him so 
closely. Upton, in fact, played a strong game, and lis eye 
was on the ball all the time. . 

Neither was there a great deal of difference between Win- 
ter and Newell. The Yale man is livelier on his feet, and 
apt to be in the play quicker, but Newell got through him 
pretty often, and did good work: 


BOTH CAPTAINS MANAGED THEIR TEAMS Very ably. It 
was expected of McCormick, as he has been playing at quar- 
ter all season, and is, moreover, naturally fitted for the place. 
Trafford’s going to quarter in the last few weeks of the sea- 
son was a risky experiment taken as a last desperate chance 
to strengthen the backs. He is not built for a quarter back, 
for though quick enough with his hands, he is slow with 
his body and feet, which would not permit of his getting 
into interference, assuming Harvard had any interference. 
He put up a good steady game against Yale, and ran the 
team with excellent judgment. His tackling was very good, 
and his breaking through and stopping McCormick's pass 
was quick enough work to suit any one. 

The attempt at a drop-kick was not a very strong one, 
but might have come to at least a gain if Newell had held 
Winter, but the latter got through and downed Trafford for 
a loss of ten yards. McCormick’s game is always a strong 


one. He plays in the position which he prefers of all others, - 


and he plays it to the very best advantage. His interference 
for runners is especially strong. 


HARVARD WAS VERY UNFORTUNATE in having Emmons 
and Upton laid up in the second half, for Mason and Shea 
were altogether outclassed. It so weakened the left side 
of the line that from the moment the ball was put in play 
after the substitution, Yale began to n.ake gains throug 
Shea and around Mason, and they kept it up, steadily ad- 
vancing the ball until it was inside Harvard’s five yard line, 
when C. Bliss ran out from a mass play and scored Yale’s 
first touch-down. : 

It is hard to say what the result would have been had 
Upton and Emmons played on to the end. Up to the time 
of their retirement it looked very much like a tic game, 
neither side being able to score. I was following that ball 
about as closely as any spectator on Hampdon Park, I-im- 
agine, and I failed to see any interference with Laurie Bliss 
when he muffed Brewer's kick and it rolled over the Yale 
touch line, Hallowell falling on it for a down. Neither 
did I hear any whistle. It would ‘be rather a good 
idea, I should think, to make a ruling that the umpire as 
well as the referee blow his whistle immediately ov discov- 
ering interference or any play that will bring the ball back. 
Maybe there is such a rule (I have no time to look it up), 
but at least it is not enforced. If Umpire Coffin had blown 
his whistle stoutly on that occasion Saturday, before the 
ball crossed the Yale goal line, there would have been no- 
thing like the feeling on the matter there is. As it is now, 
Harvard will always feel she really played Yale a tie game 
in 1892. : 


AS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE GAME, it was perfect. 
One was astonished at the ease of getting in and out. The 
field was in fine condition. There is probably no turf in 
the country equal to Hamp:jon Park, and the seats were 
divided off into sections, like last year, with the addition of 
reserved individual seats with the luxury of a back rest. If 
the University Athletic Club makes the success with the 
Yale-Princeton game that Mr. Charles E. Stickney aud his 
associates did with the Yule-Harvard affair, it will be a fit 
subject for congratulations. 


THE YALE-PRINCETON GAME on Thanksgiving day is cer- 
tain to be equally as interesting, if not quite as exciting, 
as the Yale-Harvard contest last Saturday. To a very large 
extent the certainty of form as a basis for comparison is as 
much shrouded in mystery as was Harvard’s. In fact, the 
cases of Harvard and Princeton were quite similar, with the 
advantage on Harvard's side, however, that her rush line 
was composed of comparative veterans and therefore more 


Jikely to rally on the day of the supreme contest. while 


Princeton’s line is almost made up of green men, on whose 
playing form at the critical test no one can tell anything. 
Until Princeton fell before the veteran rushers of the 
University of Pennsylvania her prospects were very bright 
for making a strong showing against Yale. Probably that 
defeat by the U. of P. has nerved them to a condition where 
they will die in the last ditch; maybe it has crushed their 
spirit. I am a believer in the former, but as the team has 
made no public exhibition, one must figure in the dark. 


THE TEAM IS CERTAINLY STRONGER individually than it 
was last year when it held Yale down to an even score in 
the first half — beeause the blue had not appreciated the 
weak point. Balliet is a great addition to the team; aside 
from being one of the cleverest snap backs, he gets into the 
play, and gives a lot of assistance to the team work. Wheel- 
er is much stronger than he was last year, and has developed 
into one of the best (if not the best) guards of the season. 
Hall is a green giant who has strength and astonishing activ- 
ity for one of his weight. He has always been able to hold 
his own in the line, but failed to get into the play; it re- 
mains to be seen how much he has improved. 

The tackles are Princeton’s weak point. Lea is a good 
active man, has football stuff in him, and will, with expe- 
rience, turn out a good one; so will Harold; but they and 
the men on end, Trenchard and Randolph, seem altogether 
too green timber to do a great deal this year. Vincent's 
ankle will hardly permit him to play out the game, or even 
to begin. Trenchard stood the Pennsyivania Waterloo with- 
out losing his head, and should give a good account of him- 
self. 


Ir Fiscus SHOULD PROVE SATISFACTORY, he might be put 
in at tackle, and Lea at end; but at this writing there is no 
certainty, and the practice of the team is secret. 

It must not be forgotten-that Princeton has been practis- 
ing in secret since November 7th, and in that length of time 
they might do a great deal. Behind the line Princeton is 
even stronger than last year, 7. ¢., ——. Homans’s leg 
gets into working order before Thursday. he team must 
have improved greatly in tackling and interference since 
their last public game to make a strong fight Thanksgiving 
day, but they realize it is the most important game they 


ever had. Although it is almost ‘‘going it blind,” since 


nothing has been seen of the team since November 5th, I 
should say if they held Yaie down to 10 points they would 
be doing well. Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


—By ‘‘C. pe Hurst.’’—ILLUSTRAT ‘icc, 2) 25.—PuBLisHED BY Harper & BROTHERS. 
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A FAMILIAR AUTUMN SCENE. 


Chappie, 


Cholli ie, and Cuddy rejoice in our glorious climate. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutery Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Extract of BEEF 


Used by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 


Send to ARMOUR & co. Chicago, 
for Couk Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 








Matchless in beauty 
Superb in quality 
Artistic in design 

THIS IN —KX 


- |s Manufactured by —— 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HARPER co. 


An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 


CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. | 
400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Price, $3.00. | 


= | 


HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 


an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘* 


CHICAGO AND THE 


FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s [lagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 


Harper’s Weekly, ss 
Harper’s Bazar, “ 


sé ee oe sé 4-50 
se oe sé 6é 4-50 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 
gatherec 1 from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World's Columbian E xposition, 

The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with C hicago are 
the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World’s Fair C apital, 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW York, N. Y. 


AL AE ANCE AR IS to NS mS ea ANRC re mem omc Ym 


WEEKLY 


Pears Soap 


We perspire a pint a day without knowing it; ought 1. 
not, there’s trouble ahead. The obstructed skin hitiene: hve: 
or breaks out in pimples. The trouble goes deeper, bu: thi, ; 
trouble enough. ; 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no matter how often, the <j) ; 
clean and soft and open and clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; all sorts of 


~ WHY NOT SMOKE? 


Not poisonous tobacco, but 


Marshall's Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes 


A SURE REMEDY FOR 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head, ete. 


PLEASANT! POPULAR! PERFECT: 


Contain no tobacco, and can be smoked by ladies. Recommended by physi: icians Be. 
ware of injurious imitations. Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 2 


JAMES" B. HORNER, - - 44 Cedar * Street, New York, 


The North German Lloyd S. S. Co, 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


8. 8S. WERRA, FULDA, and | KAISER WILHELM If., from New York to 
Gibraltar aid Genoa, 


Nov. 26, Dee. 10, Dec. 17, Dec. a. Jan, 14, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, Feb. 25, Mch. 4, Meh. 11, 
S. S. EMS for Genoa and Naples, Nov. 29. 8. S. EMS for Alexandria, Egypt, Jau. 3, 1599, 
OELRICHS & co., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK, 


























“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” | 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL — 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 


DECKE 


| BROTHERS by 





TRUNK LINE, 














ia og 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
| the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St. 
| New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


! 
| ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
F 


Liebig Company’'s= 
—Extract of Beef. 








33 UNION SQUARE 
New YorRK 








A fresh start 


is given to many a career by the 

















BEST discovery of time- as. z The 

HE - | earlier this is understood the better, 

l purest BEEF T EA chearest yet it is never too late. Success 
| INVALUABLE may suddenly spring from a new 


mastery of the minutes; through 
possessing an accurate timekeeper, 
like the new, quick-winding Wa- 
terbury, which winds in about ive 
seconds. $4 to $15. 


Every jeweler keeps it in all styles 

for everybody. ‘A better 

ge Our targe 24.page timekeeper than a hundred 

Catalogue, profuse. doliar watch a friend of mine 
bought some months ago, 


ly illustrated, fall 
i of insormation on says the Newburyport Herald 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 


% seF REE. 












the proper construc- man. ‘See it.’ ; 
tion of Planes, and Isn’t there some member of your 


test. trial, Ty ask’ mo family that really needs one’ Ns 


cash in advance.sell ae 





On instalments, give 
tena walue for 

he money thanany , 
other manufacturer ake 
Send for this book | Established 
at once to 1836. | 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO., m 

‘WASHINGTON, N, J. 
» P. O. Box 1502. 
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‘4 
fi yy 
Is | The First - = 
dh mnqueanenety | nen 
Asth ma* J bmn in tte tee en | ; Pur 
| Curetor Asthma. Cw yy 4 noe ay x Olive Oil. 


Guaranteed . 
- Export Office, Tied FREE by bist New York, | ‘fac Y. 


For Case, FRE 1, address - 7 . LeGuot 
KOLA INFoRTine Covabs Vinest CincianatiObio, | J S.RAE & CO. Ae 
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| ehh EARL & WILSON’S 


;|COLLARS & CUFFS 


THE WORLD 

















